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PREFACE 



As far as i$ knoun^ all languages have ways of expressing modality^ 
l*e*, notions of possibility, necessity, contingency, etc* But this per- 
vasive phenomenon has so far been the object of little systematic linguistic 
analysis* In fact. Investigators do not even agree on the scope of the 
term modality. Very roughly spealclng, two kinds of modality have been dis- 
tinguished, namely eplstemlc ""and deontlc* The former Involves the speaker's 
judgment as to the degree of certainty of an event or, state of affairs 
being referred to. Deontic modality, on the other hand, has to do with 
such notions as obligation, permlss ability and necessity. However, as use-' 
ful as this distinction is, little is known so far concerning the linguistic 
patterns which express those ideas. It is clear that the modality systems 
of a gi^eat many languages will need to be thoroughly scrutinised and compared 
before any conclusions can be drawn as to their place in ^universal grammar.* 

The papers included in this volume of the Kansas Working Papers in 
Linguistics were written by graduate students ^t the University of Kansas 
for a seminar on modality taught by Professor Choori-Eyu Oh in the spring of 
1979. They deal with a variety of topics bearing on modality and with a 
variety of languages and language families. It is our hope that these papers 
will stimulate comments from colleagues at other institutions. 

The Editors 
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MODALITY IN MALAY 

Abdul Aziz Idrls 

Abstract ; This study of the modal expressions In Malay 
will be focused on the major sjmtactlc characteristics 
of modality in relation to various speech, actSj negation 
and tense/aspect* in atteoptlng to characterize the 
semantic properties of modal expressions^ and in justi- 
fying their categorization into two major types of 
modalities, eplstemlc or root/deontlCj we will use 
intuitive or non*llnguistlc criteria together with 
linguistic criteria* Finally, based on generalizations 
that can be concluded from this study^ we will discuss 
whether or not they fit into some of the tenti'tive or 
quasi^universals already established elsewhere* 

The modal expressions that will be discussed in this paper are 



the following 



mungkin 

boleh jadi 

bar^ngkali 

mesti 

boleh 

terpaksa 

patut 



possible 
may 

probable 
must 
can/may 
have to 

should/ought to 



Table I 

These modal expressions may be grouped into three major categories, 
namely epistemic, root and both epistemic and root as shown below* 

Epistemic/Roo t 

mesti 



Epistemic 


Root 


mungkin 


boleh 


boleh jadi 


patut 


barangkali 


terpaksa 


mesti 


mesti 




Table il 



The meaning of the epistemic modal expressions ranges from mere 
"possibillcy", mungkin/boleh jadi , to "strong possibility", or "near 
certainty'' exemplified by mesti. In the case of the root category 
the meaning ranges from "permission", boleh , to "strong obligation", 
mesti* As seen from Table II there is only one modal that is ambiguous, 
i*e* mesti 1 which can be both epistemic and root in reading; as in the 
following sentence* 
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(1) Dla mestl tldor* 
he must sleep 
'He mu3t -sleep* ' 

The two possible readings of sentence (1) are: am certain that 
he Is asleep" (eplsteulc) And **He Is required or obliged to sleep*" The 
sentence could, however, be disambiguated by providing the proper context 
such as "sebab dla letlh" (because he Is tired) for the first reading, 
and "jika dla mahu bangun pagl'* (If he wants to wake up early) for the . 
second * 

Within the root category! boleh Is ambiguous* It can be Inter- 
preted as "permission** or "ability," but It could also be disambiguated 
If provided with a suitable context* 

(2) Dlaa bpleh masak nasi* 
Dlna can/may cook rice 
*Dlna Is able/may cook rice** 

I will leave further discussion of the ambiguous modal expressions 
until later, after some of their basic syntactic and semantic properties 
and tbelr relations have been discussed* 

The epistemlc modals In Malay are mungklo , boleh ladl . barangkall . 
and mestl * Mungkln and boleh iadl are semantically equivalent; both 
have the meaning of possibility as In the English modal may* As 
mentioned earlier, the fotmi&r Is an Arabic loan* Arabic equivalent 

for mungkln Is mumkln ( yV^)^ an adjective, and is glossed as "possible**' 
Barangkall is equivalent to probable In English, while mesti Is equlva* 
lent to the English must* 

_ , The^rppt modals, In^ Malay are boleh , patut , terpaksa and mestl * 
Boleh iB ambiguous between "permi£>slon" and "ability" In much the same 
way as English can Is ambiguous* Patut Is something like English 
should, a weak obligation or, more appropriately, a suggestion that 
Is avoidable* This aspect of patut Is ejcempllfled In the following 

sentence with the clrcumflx se nya , which linplles that the subject 

did not carry cut the obligation* 

3 

(3) Dla sepatutnya pergl * 
he should go 

*He should have gone, (but dldn^t)** 

The third modal expression, terpaksa , Is something like the 
English have to , but In this case the obligation is not necessarily 
imposed by the speaker but also by rules, laws or norms Imposed by 
society or nature* Finally, mestl Is defined as a "strong obligation*" 
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The eplstemic and root modals behave differently in declarative 
affirmative sentences* The eplstemic modalities may occur In either 
of two positions, namely (1) sentence Initial position or (11) Immedl** 
ately preceding the main verb of the sentence* In both environments, 
the meaning of the sentence remains Identical, and the eplstemiclty of 
the modal Is maintained* In all cases the modals are subjective, 
expressing the speaker's assessment of the possibility or probability 
of the proposition embedded In the sentmce^* 

(4) (a) John mungkln letlh* 

John may tlr^d 

(b) Mungkln John letlh* 
may John tired 
*John may be tired.' 

(5) (a) Sltl boleh jadl pergl. 

Sltl may go 

(b) Boleh jadl Sltl pergl. 
may Sltl go 

*Sltl may go* * 

(6) (a) Dla barangkall seorang pelajar* 

be probable a student 

(b) Barangkall dla seorang pelajar* 
probable he a student 
*He Is probably a student** 

(7) (a) Dla mestl saklt* 

he certain sick 

(b) Mestl dla saklt* 
certain he sick 
*He must be sick* * 

Some root modals can also occur In the same environments as the 
eplstetUc medals* These root modals, however, do not seem to maintain 
the consistency of meaning characteristic of the eplstemic modals 
mentioned above* Boleh , for example. In sentence (6) has '^permission*' 
and '^ability*' readings, but In sentence (9) the **permlsslon'' reading 
Is lost* The "ability** reading Is maintained In (9), the only 
difference being that the modal Is emphasized* 

(6) Ahmad boleh baca buku Itu* 
Ahmad can read book DET 
** Ahmad can read the book' (permission) 
*Ahmad Is able to read the book* (ability)* 
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(9) Boleh Ahmad baca buku Itu. 
^ can Ahmad read book dET 

^Ahmad Is able to read the hook* (ability). 

In sentences (10) and (11) » the root meaning of the modals terpaksa 
and patut is maintained^ but the modals In the (b) sentences are 
emphasized, Mestt » however » loses Its root meaning when placed In 
sentence Initial po'sltlon. In example (12b) » mestl placed In sentence 
Initial position assumes only the eplstemlc reading of ^^certalnty/* 

(10) (a) Ahmad terpaksa membell buku itu, 

Ahmad has to buy book DET 
^Ahmad has to buy the book/ 

(b) Terpaksa Ahmad membell buku Itu, 
has to Ahmad buy book DET 
^Ahmad has to buy the book/ 

(11) (a) Llm patut kuruskan badannya, 

Lim should slim body POSS 
^T^im should slim down/ 

(b) Patut 11m kuruskan badannya. 
should Llm slim body POSS 
*Llm should slim down/ 

(12) (a) Dla mestl lulus peperlksaan Itu, 

he must pass examination DET 

*He must pass the examination/ (root/eplstemlc) 

(b) Mestl dla lulus peperlksaan Itu, 
must he pass examination DET 
*He must (certain) pass the examination/* 

(eplstemlc) 

„ Fr(M the abpye^ It _can be concluded that Malay eplstemlc modals 

can occur in (i) sentence initial position and (il) pre-maln verb 
position without changing the basic meaning of the sentence* Some ' 
root modals such as terpaksa and patut Tnalntaln their root readings In 
both environments » while other root modals such as boleh and mestl lose 
their ^^permlsslon*' and ^'obligation*' meanings^ respectively^ In sentence 
Initial position* 

Eplstemlc oiodalltles are not used In yes-no or Information-seeking 
questions* Of the four modal expressions In this category^ only 
one» mungkin ^ seems quite acceptable in yes-no types of questions^ 
while boleh jadl Is not acceptable to many speakers* When It Is u$ed» 
It seems to be the type of question one asks oneself^ to ascertain 
certain propositions^ and not the type that one asks of another In 
search of Information* 
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(13) tfangklndcah) Ahmad pergl? 
may QM Ahmad go 
?'May Ahmad go?' 

Boleh jadl ^ barangkall and mestl do not seem to be acceptable In 
any type of Interrogative yes-no question* It appears that the greater 
the degree of possibility^ as denoted by barangkall and mestl ^ the less 
the lllcellhood of one astclng questions to ascertain the proposition 
that follows the modal*^ It may be acceptable to some native speakers 
of English to ask questions with the eplstemlc may ^ as In "May he go?'* 
with the connotation of wondering to oneself^ but It may not be possible 
or acceptable to Impose such connotation with the eplstemlc must * 

The root modals In Malay^ however^ may be used In Information* 
seeking questions* Questions such as the following are quite 
acceptable In Malay and they necessitate some appropriate answers on 
the part of the hearer* 

(14) Boleh(kah ) dla masak? 
can QH he cook 

'Is he able to cook?* (ability) 
*Can he cook?* (permission) 

(15) Patut(kah) dla pergl? 
should QH he go 
•should he go?* (obligation) 

(16) Terpaksa(kah) dla hafalkan ayat Itu? 
have QH he memorize sentence DET 
*Does he have to memorize the sentence?* 

(17) Mestl(kah) dla makan obat itu? 
ioaust QH he eat medicine DET 
*Hust he take the medicine?* 

One major syntactic property of Halay modals^ which distinguishes 
eplscemlc modals from root modals^ is the exclusion of eplstemlc modals 
from the *lf ' clause of additional sentences* This may be due to 
the fact that *lf* already presupposes the concept of possibility 
which forms the base of the meaning of eplstemlc modals* The sentences 
in (18) » which Include eplstemlc modals^ are ungrammatlcal while 
sentences in (19) are grammatical and acceptable* Thus» the ambiguous 
mestl can only have the root reading in conditional sentences* 
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(18) 



(mun^n) 
(boleb jadl) 

*Jlka dia (barangkali) pergl^ slapkan barangnya* 



If he 



(mestl) 



HODALS 
(eplstemlc) 



go get ready things POSS 



(19) 



Jlka dla 
If he 



(terpaksa) 

(boleh) pergly slapkan barangnya* 
(pa tut) 

(mestl) go get ready things POSS 



MDDALS 
(root) 

In sentences containing modal expressions^ there are two possible 
domains for the negative* The modality may be negated as In the 

example It Is not possible that or the embedded sentence 

Is negated as In the sentence It Is possible that not. 



The former Is also called external negation while the latter Is often 
called Internal negation* The following are examples in Malay shoving 
the place of negation In relation to modal expressions* 



(20) HereUa mungkln tldak pergl sekolah* 
they possible NEG go school 
*Xhey may not go to school** 

(21) Tldak mungkin mereka pergl sekolah* 
NEG possible they go school 

*It Is not possible that they will go to school** 

(22) Dla boleh .1adl tldak suka saya* 
he may NEG like me 
*He may not like me** 

(23) *Tldak boleh jadl dla suka saya* 
HEG may he like me 



(24) Avln barangkali tldak lambat* 
Avln probably not late 
*Avln Is probably not late** 

(25) *Tldak barangkali Awln lambat* 
NEG probably Awln late 

(26) Dla mestl tldak belajar* 
he must KEG study 

*I am certain that he does not study** 
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(27), *Tldak mestl dla belajar^. 
NEG must he study 



From the above examples of the use of negation In relation to 
eplstemlc modalities In Malay, one can observe that only Internal 
negation or negation of the embedded clause Is allowed with eplstemlc 
modalities, except for mungkln, which can be negated externally as well 
as Internally* As mentioned earlier mungkln Is an Arabic loan, the 
original form being mumkln ( )> ^n adjective translated as 
"possible/* Mumkln Is negated In Arabic by using the negative marker 
galr ( ) ; the expression galr mumkin would then be equivalent to 

imposslbfe or It Is Impossible * Based on this, one may conclude that 
the verbals or verbal auxiliaries such as boleh jadl , barangkall and 
mestl used In eplstemlc senses. In principle, may not be externally 
negated* Mungkln, In Malay, thus functions as an adjective which can be 
externally negated, sharing the characteristics of the English 
adjectival It Is possible which can be externally negated. 

^* 

The root modals In Malay can be negated externally as In the ^ 
following examples* 

(a* boleh 
(b* terpaksa 
(28) Dla tldak (c, patut 
(d, mestl 

he NEG 

MODAL 



) 
) 

) belajar 
) 

study 



The variations of the sentence roughly read as follows: (a) He 
is not {permitted to study, or he is not able to study; (b) He Is not 
obliged to study; (c) It Is not the case that he should study; (d) He 
is not required to study* The negative marker may also follow the 
modals, but It brings forth some inconsistencies in the root meanings - 
of the modalc* In some cases, the root meaning emerges only if forced* 
In others, the root meaning is lost, or the form Itself bec^omes 
unacceptable* 



(a* boleh ) 

(b* terpaksa ) 

(29) Dla (c* ^patut ) tldak bdlajar 

he (d* mestl ) NEG study 



MODAL 



In (a) the only reading which is acceptable is that of 
♦'permission;' l*e. , **He is permitted not to study/* The '^ability*' 
reading which makes this form ambiguous in other types of sentences is 
lost* In (b) the reading **He is obliged not to study*' is normally 
unacceptable unless forced by a context such as ^'obligation not to 
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Study because of more important matters at h^tnd*^ Tn this case the 
obligation Is not Imposed by the speaker but by some other forces^ 
and the speaker Toay or may not concur with the obligation inqtosed on 
the subject* I find (c) unacceptable^ and I can't find any situation , 
In which any reading can be forced* (d) Is purely eplstemlc In readings 
l*e*j **I am certain that he does not study*** 

From the discussion of negation^ It appearStr when root modals are 
negated externally^ the root meaning of the Toodals i3 consistently 
retained* When negation follows the modal escpresslons^ the basic root 
reading seems to emerge only In forced contexts (29b), loses one of Its root 
meanings (29a), or the sentences become unacceptable as In the case of 
(29c)* Internal negation, however, disambiguates boleh^ and mestl^* 
Internal negation of boleh (permission/ability) leaves It with a 
**permisslon** reading while Internal negation of mestl (root/eplstemlc) 
reduces It to the '^possibility** (eplstemlc) reading* 

At this juncture It Is appropriate to discuss the relation between 
negation and question in modal sentences* Earlier in this paper we 
discussed negation of an eplstemlc modality, l#e*, munekln - tldak (NEG) 
mungkln (see 21) while other eplstemlc modalities In the language do not 
appear to be negatable* This somehow had to do with the type of 
modality of mungkln* Based on its adjectival function in Arabic, it 
<^ be assumed that mungkin is not a verbal auxiliary or a true modal* 
It is negatable as the English non-verbal possible (as in it is not 
possible) * Based on this assumption the eplstemlc modality in Malay 
may tentatively be categorized into verbals or verbal auxiliaries, 
consisting of the borrowed mungkin * The eplstemlc modals or verbals 
are not negatable nor can they be used in information-seeking questions 
while the adjectival mungkin may be used for both processes. In relation 
to the aspects of negatablllty and questlonabillty there seems to be a 
correlation between different categories of the eplstemlc modalities* 
Root modals, on ;he other hand, as shown in (lA) •* (17) and C28) may 
be negated and questioned* 

Malay verbs are not conjugated to indicate time (past, present, 
future, etc) * Instead an aspect system or time adverblals such as 
besok (tomorrow), kelmarln (yesterday), harl Inl (today), sekarang (now) 
etc* are used to indicate time* Acpect markers or adverblals are not 
obligatory in a sentence and are normally used as emphasis or clarifica- 
tion* Aspect markers can occur in a sentence* 

(30) Dla telah tlnggal dl sana tahun lalu* 
he PERF live at there year last 
*He (lived ) there last year** 

(had lived ) 
(had been living ) 
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In sentences w^th eplstemlc modal expressions^ the aspect markers 
occur between the modal expressions and the verb* In Instances wheve 
adverblals are used^ they normally occur In sentence final position* 

(31) Dla mungkln (teXah ) jual keretanya* 

(sedang ) 
he MODAL (akan ^ sell car POSS 



ASPECT 

'He may (have sold ) his car.* 

(be selling ) 

(sell ) 

(32) Dla mesti pergl (a. besok ), 

(b* kelmarln ) 
he MODAL go (c* sekarang ) 



ADVERBIAL 

*I am certain he (a. will go tomorrow).* 
(b* went yesterday ) 
(c. Is going no'^ ) 

In the above examples ^ the scope of the aspect markers and the 
adverblalfi Is limited to the embedded sentences. In other words^ 
eplstemic modals cannot have temporal aspect* They are basically 
present or neutral In tlme^ and this correlates with the subjectivity 
o£ eplstemic modals^ which are based on the speaker*s current knowledge* 
However^ unlike the sentences In (31) ^ (32a) and (32c) are ambiguous* 
They can be eplstemic as well as root In Interpretation* Sentence (32b) ^ 
on the other hand^ Is only eplstemic^ which may be explained by the 
fact that obligation may only be Imposed at non->past time* 

In sentences with root modals^ adverbials such as besok j 
kelmarln j etc. generally occur at the end of the sentence^ a character- 
istic shared by both eplstemic and root modaXs In the language. 
However, there Is a limitation on the type of adverblals that can exist 
at the end of sentences with at least two root modaXs, l*e., boleh 
(permission) J mestl (requirement)* These root modaXs cannot occur 
with adverblals of past tlme^ though there seems to be no constraint 
on their co-^occurrence with present or future time* 

(33) Dla boleh/mestl masak (besok) (tomorrow) 

(petang Inl) (this evening) 
he MODAL cook (harl Inl) (today) 

(*kelmarln) (yesterday) 
(*pagl tadl) (this momlng- 

past 

ADVERBUL 
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From the above examples^ It can be safely asdumed that permlaalon 
and obligation cannot be imposed on the subject regarding time that has 
already passed* Such permission or obligation can only be imposed In 
future time. Thls» however^ seems to be contradictory when the root 
modals patut and terpaksa are considered. These tvo modal3» while 
normally acceptable when they co'^occur with future or present adverblals» 
are equally as acceptable with past adverblals* 

(34) Dia sepatutnya/terpaksa tldor lambat (Icelmarln) 

(yesterday) 

he MODAL sleep late (malam tadl) 

(last night) 

With gepatutnya the sentence has the reading "He should have 
slept late yesterday/last night." With terpaksa It reudst "He had 
to sleep late yesterday /last night*" This difference may be explained 
by the semantic properties of the two modals » which to some degree 
differ from that of boleh/mestl * Semantlcally^ terpaksa and patut 
are something like an Interpretation of the English should ^ which Boyd 
and Thome (1969) explain as not a demand made by the speaker » but a 
demand that somebody or something makes on the subject of the sentence* 
Based on this Interpretation of the two modals» It can be explained 
that sentence (34) Is acceptable because It Is a comment on a past 
demand or obligation made by another person or a situation* 

All the root modals^ except for bpleh * (ability) are unmarked for 
time externally or Internally* The aspect markers that occur before 
boleh are all statements of T^^^* future^ or current ability* They are 
normally used to emphasize the time aspect of the modal* 

(35) Dla telah boleh raembaca. 
he PERF able read 

'He has been able to read*' 

(36) Jlka dla rajln^ dla akan boleh sudahkan kerja Itu* 

If he work hard he PUT able to finish work DET 
'If he works hard he will be able to finish the work*' 

To conclude this section on modality In Malay^ In relation to 
time» we can generalize that root modal expressions In Malay^ 
especially those with "permission/obligation*^ readings^ are not 
characterized by aspect markers while In sentences with eplstemic 
modalities » only the enibedded sentences may be Indicated for time by 
aspect markers* When adverblals Indicating time are used^ speaker's 
permission or speaker- Imposed obligation Is limited to present or 
future adverblals* 

This discussion of modality In Malay Is not an exhaustive one* 
Several other aspects of the use of modality In Malay such as 
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characteristics or properties of modals In relation to various classes 
of verbs, transformations such as passlvlzatlon as well as pragmatic 
considerations need to be looked Into In order to obtain a fuller 
understanding of modality* However, based on the aspects already 
discussed, several generalizations may be made at this point* 

Modal expressions In a language can be made of verbal auxiliaries, 
verbs (as In Hebrew) and non-verbals such as adjectives, adverbs and 
nouns (Kress, 1976)* Based on their syntactic properties, modal, 
expressions in Malay can basically be categorized Into two groups, 
namely modals and adjectives* However, It Is difficult to determine 
which Is which* In English It Is at least relatively simple to dis- 
tinguish the verbal modals from the non**verbal per:^^ hrastlc expressions* 
The former are normally single-word expressions st«.U as can, may , etc* 
while the latter of the form **lt Is pos s Ible /p robable /cert aln that*****' 
Such a distinction does not exist In Malay* Modals do, however, differ 
In relation to negation and question, as In the case of mungkln , which 
I have categorized as non-verbal* Further analysis Is needed to 
differentiate which modals are verbal expressions and which are not. 
In any case, modal expressions In Malay fit Into the two major categories 
of verbals and non-verbals* 

One of the basic characteristics of eplstemlc modals found In 
most languages Is the unnaturalness of yes-no questions with such 
modals* Questions with such modals seem to have a connotation of 
^'wondering to oneself" which seems Inappropriate if we are to assume 
that eplstemlc modals are generally based on the speaker^s current 
knowledge. Eplstemlc modal5 In Malay such as barangkall , boleh jadl 
and mestl similarly jound odd when used In yes*-no questions* 

One widely accev ed generalization about modalities in many ' ^ 
languages is their use in conditional sentences with 'if* clauses* 
Eplstemlc modals are not semantlcally acceptable in such sentences* 
Root modals, on the other hand, are acceptable* This seems to be true 
also in Malay* 

Root modals with "permission'* and ''obligation** readings are not 
acceptable in past and progressive time in many languages* Root 
modals With ability and past*imposed obligation by forces other than 
the speaker seem to be acceptable* The Malay boleh (permission) and 
mestl (requirement - strong obligation) seem to concur with this 
characteristic* 

In Malay root modals are both negatable as well as questionable* 
This property of the root modals seems to be shared by root modals 
in most languages* 

Horn (1972) claims that there is a systematic connection between 
root modality and eplstemlc modality* This claim was supported by 
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Steele (1975) In her study of Kampangan, Thai, Lulseno and Classical 
Aztec* According to Hbm^s classification, the root and eplstemlc 
modalities can be classified Into three major divisions depending on 
the degree of possibility or obligation* The following Is the classl* 
flcatlon of English eplstemlc and root modals according to the degree 
of Intensity of possibility and obligation^* 



Modal 



Eplstemlc 



Boot 



!nay 

should 

must 



possibility 
probability 
certainty 



permission 
weak obligation 
strong obligation 



Table III* 



Horn claims that one should be extremely skeptical If one finds 

that In a language "certainty" correlates with "permission", or 

"possibility" correlates with "strong obligation*" In other words,^the 
eplstemlc modal with lowest value must correlate with the root modal 
with the same value and so on* 



The eplstemlc modal expressions In Malay discussed above are 
four In number* They can be reduced to three to fit the above cate- 
gorization, because mungkin Is semantlcally synonymous to boleh jadl * 
The root modals can likewise be reduced to three because terpaksa 
Is more or less like mestl* The main difference between the two Is 
that the obligation In terpaksa Is not normally Imposed by the speaker* 
Based on the above classification the modals In llalay fit Into the 
major values set by Horn* 



Eplstemlc 



Modal 



Modal 



Root 



possibility 
probability 
certainty 



boleh jadl boleh permission 
barangkall patut weak obligation 

mestl mestl strong obligation 



Table IV* 



Steele states that "when modals In any one language are 
ambiguous they are ambiguous In a predicted fashion/' (1975:57)* 
Ambiguity between eplstemlc and root modals occurs only In modals of 
the same value* For example. In English the ambiguity of may occurs 
only at the lowest value, l*e*, between "possibility** and "permission*" 
In Lulseno xu Is ambiguous only between "strong obligation" and 
"certainty*" In Malay, the modal roestl can be both eplstemlc and root 
In Interpretation* Based on Table IV It Is clear that the ambiguity 
of mestl occurs only at the highest vaXue, l^e*, between "certainty" 
(eplstemic) and "strong obligation" (root)* 



Footnoteg 



1 Because of the lack of studies on modality In Malay, we will 
leave them for the moment syntactically undefined In terms of 
grammatical categories such_ as .auxiliaries, adjectives, adverblals, 
etc* Some tentative categorisations will however be made based on 
the syntactic properties of the modal expressions as we go along* 

2 Kungkln Is an Arabic loan* 

3 The clrcumflx se nya appears to be affixed only to patut 

and not the other three root modals in the language* This can be 
explained by the fact that it falls in Che category of "weak 
obligation'^ which provides the subject with a choice* Moreover, like 
its English equivalent, should have , it states an unaccomplished past 
obligation, which makes it reportable* 

4 See Slebel in this volume* 

5 Similarly, as an eplstemlc modal approaches reality as in 
mestl (certainty) it cannot be contradicted^ as shown in the following 
examples: 

1* Dla mungkln saklt, mungkin tldak* 
'He may (be) sick, may (be) not*^ 

2* ^Dla mestl saklt, mestl tldak* 
^^He must (be) sick, must not*^ 

6 This sentence is however acceptable, but with the root 
meaning l*e* '%e is not obliged to study*" 

7 Boot modal with ability reading is not considered in their 
argument* 
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SUBJECTIVE MODALITy 



Charles Selbel 

ABSTRACT: Modal egressions place propositions somewhere 
on a scale of likelihood* If the basis ^for placement 
la the current knowledge of the speaker^ ve can speak 
of subiectiye modality* In English, and miiat are 
subjective modals* In this paper they are con^ared 
with their non-subjective or objective counterparts 
both semantically and s^mtactically* Modals In several 
other languages are considered In an atteiiQ)t to show 
that there is a widespread, if not tmiversal, tendency 
to contrast subjective and objective modality* 

The following terms will be used In the study* A proposition is 
the meaning of a sentence* A world 1^ the set of propositions which are 
true la a certain state of affairs* A base set is a consistent set of 
p3ropo8i^xons according to which a modal is interpreted* A proposition is 
possible if and only if it is In at least one of the possible worlds that 
are compatible with the base set* A proposition is necessary if and only 
if it is In all the possible worlds which are con^atible with the base 
set* (The base set and thus the set of possible worlds being considered 
In the utterance of any modal sentence In a natural language vary with 
the sort of modal expression employed and with the context^ but it is 
probably always less than the set of all possible worlds*) 

A distinction is often made between epistecilc and 3root modality* - 
Boot modals are said to express permission^ obligation^ and ability^ whereas 
the meanings of epistemic modals are said to range froa possibility to 
certainty* The validity of tMs dichotomy and the relationslJLp between 
the two categories are not crucial for the current study* Let it simply 
be said that the subjective/objective distinction is made by slicing through 
a modal system in a different direction from that of the epist^c/root cut^ 
and that in this paper the focus will be on the so*called epistle modals* 

If we take English as our starting and reference point and begin with 
the possibility end of the epistemic modality scale^ we Immediately confront 
the sticky problem presented by can and may * If we lay aside clearly root 
uses, we will be ignoring sentences like (1-3)* 

1* Laura can speak French* 

2* Can you see hlja yet? 

3* a* You may smoke* 

b* You can smoke* * 
However, it is interesting to note that speakers for whom permissive may 
and c^ are in complementary distribution would use (3a) to grant their own 
permission and (3b) to tell someone that some other authority permits 
smoking at that time and place* The distinction I want to make between 
epistemic can and ma^; is slJBllar and^ apparently^ related* Ma^; means pos- 
sibUity based on speaker's authority* It predicates of a proposition that 
the proposition is true in a possible world compatible with his current 
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knowledge; the propositions making up his knowledge of the actual world 
are serving as the base set. That Is wliat I mean by subjective modality. 
Can, on the other hand, means that the proposition in Its domain Is true 
In some possible uorld compatible with some relevant base set. In more 
Intuitive terms, maj;; Is a weak guess or a prediction or, at least, an 
assertion that the speaker, although he doesn't know if a proposition Is 
true or not, has no compelling reason to believe that It Is (or was or will 
be) false in the actual world. Can means that there Is nothing keeping the 
proposition from being true, the kinds of obstructions being considered 
depending on the contact and the speaker's attitude. Can can be used more 
freely than maj^. The speaker using can is not necessarily committing 
himself to even a weak conjecture about the realisation of the proposi- 
tion. Therefore, the speaker can utter (^a) truthfully even If he Is 
personally certain that the treaty In question will not be signed for 
weeks. Under the same circumstances he cannot utter (^b). 

^. a. Ail the parties are present. The treaty can be signed any time, 
b. All the parties are present, iht treaty may be signed any time. 
In ika) the speaker Is saying that -^bere are no physical obstructions, 
such as one of the parties being absent, to prevent the" signing; in (lib) 
he is saying that he has no compelling reason to believe-that the treaty 
won't be signed soon. If the spealcer feels certain"' that the treaty won't 
be signed soon, the proposition is false in all possible worlds compati- 
ble with his knowledge, even thou^ It Is not false in all possible worlds 
compatible with other relevant base sets, i.e., even thou^ It Is not truly 
Impossible . 

It should be pointed out that the past forms of can and may are used 
more frequently for eplstemic possibility that the non-past foims. This 
Is especially true of can when a proposition conflicts with the speaker's 
beliefs, but the subjective/objective distinction remains, as can be seen 
by comparing these sentences: 

5. a. The peace treaty could be signed, but It won't be. 
b.*rhe peace treaty might be signed, but It won't be. 

Further evidence for the distinction between maj;; and can arises when 
they are put in negative and interrogative sentences. Inserting not after 
majr does not negate the possibility modal but rather the main vertTl.e., the 
demodallzed proposition). This Is usually called internal negation. tTslng 
not with can negates ttxe possibility (external negation) . Coii5>are these 
s^tences : 

6. a. The peace treaty cannot be signed, 
b. The peace treaty may not be signed. 

Furthermore, eplstemic may Is unlike c a n^ in that It seems unnatural in ques* 
tions . Oompare : 

7. a. Can the peace treaty be signed now? 
b.?May the peace treaty be signed now? 

The differences of interpretation and acceptability In (6-7) seem to 
fit with the subjective/objective opposition. Given that the dialog and not 
the monolog is the normal linguistic situation, it would seem odd for a 
spealcer to ask whether a proposition Is true In a world compatible with his 
own current knowledge, as in (7b). And if we see the use of maj;;. I.e., of 
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subjective modallly, as a week conjecture, a laaving opea of a possibility, 
It se^ reaaonable that It cannot be negated* One might say that a weak 
conjecture Is already negative in a sense; It means that the speaker doesn't 
tnov for sure* What vouxd It mean to negate It further? The subjective 
possibility mod&ls in both Japanese and Korean are constructions whose 
literal meaning is that the speaker isn't able to know, l*e*, that the speaker 
is merely guessing sibGut the possible truth of a proposition* Sentences (8) 
and (9) are exan5)les*l 

8* (Japanese) John wa hon o yomu ka - mo - si re nal 

SM hook Otf read QM^even^know-oapablllty-neg* 
' Johu may read the hook* ' 
9* (Korean) John *1 o-l-cl*to* molt - n * ta 

SM ocme-QH-even-can ' t*know**TH-HM 
'John may come* ' 

In Malay the sulxjectlve modal mungkin (a sentential adverb) contrasts . 
with the objective modal boleh In about the same vay as may contrasts with 
can In English* Although mungkin^ unlike may^ can be negated (this might be 
es^lained by its being an adverb It cannot be used in infooiatlon-seeking 
questions^ whereas holeh can* 
10* miTigklTi Ml sakit? 
possibly sick 
?'May All be sick?' 
11* Boleh All sakit? 
possibly 

'Can All be sick?' 
In Hebrew the sentential adverb of posslbllltj'^ ull contrasts with the 
adverbs yltaxen and efsar in that both external and internal negation are 
allowed for the last two^ whereas only internal negation is possible vlth 
ull * 

12* ull Dani lo xole 
possibly neg* sick 
*Danl may not be sick* ' 
l3**lo ull Danl xole 
Ik. , rvitaxen' ) ^ ^ 
^^ iefsar J 
possible 
'Danl can't be sick*' 
Hebrew also has a str<mger possibility nodal (probability), kanire . which 
literally means 'as far as I can see" and thus Is clearly subjective* Again, 
external negation Is ln^osslble* 
15**lo kanire se Danl xole 

In Alsatian sUbjectlveposslblllty is expressed with darfa, which, like 
m ay;> is also a modal of permission* To indicate the possibility of a propo* 
sltlon the subjunctive Is used (c*f * might ) and, in contrast to the objective 
modal i^^Hi* cannot be negated or used in questions* 
l^a* kent drIsiS Jo*r Dft stn 
could 30 years old be 
'He could be 30 years old*' 
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b* sr darft drisil Jo*r Bit stn 
might 

'He might be 30 years old*' 
c* kent sr drisiS Jo*r Dit stn 
*Could he be 30 years old?* 
d**darft 5r ririsilS Jo*r Dit stn 
?»Mlght he be 30 years old?* 
e* or kent nit drIsIS jo*r r>\t stn 

*Ee couldn't be 30 years old*' 
f **9r darft ntt drIsiS Jo*r Dit stn 
Tbre« of the nine languages Included In this study, Turkish, Hungarian, 
and Spanish, did not appear to have a subjective possibility modal, although 
thqy did have subjective necessity modals* In Spanish there is a phrase 
built upon the possibility modal poder which might be interpreted as sub- 
jective, since, unlike the single modal auxiliary and a slJBllar periphrastic 
expression. It cannot be negated* The phrase, puede que^ occurs in (l7a-b)* 
17* a* Puede que ^1 este mlntlendo* 
Can that he Is lying 
'He may be lying* ' 
b*%o puede q u e el este mlntlendo* 
c* El no puede estar mlntlendo* 

'He can't be lying*' 
d* Ho puede sot , que il este mlntlendo* 
be 

'It can't be that he is lying*' 

If may; is the subjective eplstemic modal on the possibility end of 
the scale in English, js ^aB ij Is its counterpart on t^e necessity end* Upon 
string out onto vet pavement, one might uttOT sentence (iSa)* 
id* a* It must have rained* 
b* It has to have rained* 
The speaker has seen the evidence; there Is nothing in his current knowledge 
base to conflict with the proposition that It has rained; in fact, he can't 
think of aoy othOT good explanation* In all possible vorlds compatible ¥lth 
his curr^t knowledge it has rained* (iSb) &e&m to be a strongOT statement* 
Suppose the speakOT's companion suggests another hypothesis: perhaps city 
workers have been washing the street* But suppose the speakOT can prove that 
this hypothesis and all others are false* He might uttOT (iSb)* In all pos* 
slble worlds compatible with the evidence It has rained* It can't have been 
otherwise* Have to Is objective* 

Let us apply the negation and question tests to (iS a*b}* 
19* a* It must not have rained* 

b* It doesn't have to have rained* 
c*?Must It have rained? 
d* Does It have to have rained? 
Must works lito may, and have t o like can* 

The intuitive feeling that (Ifb) (subjective) Is stronger that ika)^ 
but that (l8b) (objective) Is stronger „than_(l8a) is easily explained* 
Inaglne the set of possible worlds con^atlble with the speaker's knowledge 
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enclosed by a circle which is inside a larger circle containing all relevant 
possible vorlds* Since a proposition is possible if it is true in at least 
one possible world, subjective possibility entails objective possibility: a 
proposition inside the small circle is necessarily inside the larger one* 
On the other hand, a proposition is necessary only if it is true in all 
possible worlds compatible with the base set* Therefore, a proposition could 
be true in all possible worlds bounded by the smaller circle ( must ) without 
beiiig true in all possible uorlds in the larger one (h av e t o)* 

Two further remarks should be made concerning g^ist and have to * First, the 
second of these is not» strictly speaking, a member of the closed class 
of Etiglish modal auxiliaries; it requires do-support and can be used in 
the same verb phrase with a true modal* Second, epistaolc to is much 
less commonly used than must * These two facts suggest the possibility that 
epistemic necessity is more likely to be expressed with a subjective modal 
that with a stronger objective one* Bvidaice from other languages lends 
support to this hypothesis* 

In Turkish, for example, there are at least four epist^nic necessity 
modals, and none of them can be negated* All are unusual in information- 
seeking questions* Two of these modals, -m ElI and *pfi;* are verb affixes, 
and two are adjectives, lazim and gerek * 

20* a, John bu saat - te ev - de ol - ma - mgl4 
this hour - at home - at be -neg* 



b* 


John 


bu 


saat - 


te 


ev 


« de 


deyil - 


dlr 
















neg* 




c* 


John 


bu 


saat - 


te 


ev 


- de 


ol - ma 


* ma 
















be nes^ 


. ing 


d* 


John 


bu 


saat - 


te 


ev 


- de 


ol - ma 


- sa 



■ la gjj a 
poss * 
gerek 
be neg* opt* 
*John must not be at home at this hour*** 
Tie syntactic means are available for the external negation of all these 
modals with the exception of mal4* In fact» the two adjectives can be negated 
when they express obligation* However, none of the four can be negated when 
used epistemically* 

21* ^ol-mali-ma 

*John bu saat-te ev-de < ol-ma-si l ag^ deyil 

I ol-sa gerek deyil 
Ulr deyil 

All epistemic necessity nodals in Turkish sem to be subjective* 

The Hebrew necessity modal with an epistemic meaning is clearly 

subjective and cannot be negated* 
22* Dani betax lo oved* 
neg* work 

'According to my knowledge, Dani is not working*' 
'Dani must not be working*' 
23**I>ani lo be1: ; , ax oved* 

The Alsatian modal nii*n ^ like its cognate musti is used in both an epistemic 
and a root sense* Unlike must * however, the scope of negation (internal vs , 
external) is ambiguous in the root readings* This ambiguity disappears in 
epistemic readings, where, as with must * negation is always internal* 
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2k. dis mti'S ntt vot sm 
this must neg. true be 
»Tliis must not be true.* 
Similarly^ Spanish deber Is used In a root as veil as an eplsteialc 
sense. When eplstemlc it is not used In questions^ and negation Is inter* 
nal only. 

25. a. EI debe estar loco. 

he must be crazy 

b. ^I)e l ;> e el estar loco? 

c. BI no de l ;> e estar loco. 
*He must not be crazy.* 

When the Malay necessity modal m^stl Is negated it loses its eplstemlc 
meaning and Is given a root interpretation. Notice that In (26a) the negative 
voi*d occurs before the main verb^ providing Internal negation. In (26b) ve 
have external negation^ the modal Itself being negated. 

26. a. 7ohn mestl tldak ada dl rumah 

neg. exist at home 
*7ohn must not be at home.* 
b. 7ohn tldak mestl ada dl rumah 

*7ohn Is not obligated to be at home.* 
In Hungarian the subjective/objective contrast Is made by using the 
single modal adverb^ blsztos . It Is subjective when used as a predicate 
modifier and cannot be negated or used In questions; it Is objective when 
used as a sentential adverb with the complementizer hogy . 

27. a. Blsztos esett. 

rained 
*It must have rained.* 

b. Blsztos, hogy esett. 

*It Is certain that It rained.* 

c. Blsztos nm esett. 

neg. 

*It must not have rained.* 

d. *Nem blsztos esett. 

e. Mem blsztos, hogy esett. 

*It Is not certain that It rained.* 

f. *Blsztos esett? 

g. Blsztos, hogy esett? 

*Is It certain that it rained?' 

Sufficient evidence has not yet been collected to allow for a claim 
that all languages provide for a subjective/objective contrast In their 
eplstemlc modal aystm. It Is difficult at this stage even to say what ve 
mean by a modal system or to set up criteria by which to classify expressions 
as genuine modals as opposed to periphrastic ^resslons with modal meanings. 
Eoverer, the data collected In this paper indicate that tbere Is some 
basis for hypothesizing the subjective modal as a universal linguistic 
catetfory. Obviously there is a great need tot more data, more clearly 
defined categories, and a more refined general theory of modality. 

I. All the sentences from languages other than English came from 
presentations 'made by speakers of those languages (mostly native) In a 
ssmlnar on modality, given by Professor Choon-1^ Oh at the University of 
Kansas during the Spring Semester of 1979* 
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Marguerite A. Hessinl 

Abstract : This descriptive study focuses aa the spe- 
cial verbal category of Alsatian modal auxiliaries 
with distinct syntactic characteristics. They include: Qcena] 
(can), [mesdal (would like to), [velsl (want to), 
[darfa] (be allowed to), [sole] (ou£:ht to/must), 
and [mr:n] (must). These models specify the speaker's 
point of view In regard to the reported event. They 
are able to express several levels of probability 
regarding the evaat's potential fulfillment. They 
fotm two subcategories depending on the presence or 
absence of an external source of authority lii^>osed on 
the agent. The deontic and epistemic meanings of Al* 
satien modals support Bbrn*s (1972) hypothesis that 
the latter two meanings are semanticall^ related. 

Introduction 

The present study on modality 
pertains to Alsatian, a Getman dialect 
of Alemannic origin, spoken In the 
province of Alsace in Eastern France. 
Alsatian con^rises a variety of closely 
related, mutually Intelligible dialects. 
}fy corpus is limited to exan^les of 
the dialect variety spoken in Strasbourg, 
the provincial capital, of which X am 
a native. 

As Alsatian is basically a 
spoken dialect whose closest written 
es^ression is standard Getman, but 
which has no standardized written form 
of its own, I am using a broad phonetic 
transcription for W examples . For 
clarification, a few observations seem 
appropriate. Alsatian stops are voice* 
less, lenis in word initial and medial 
positions, fortis in word final posi* 
tion. I will represent the former by 
Lb, d, g] and the latter by tp> t, k]. 
The approximant [r3 is a uvular trill 
or a uvular fricative, the latter ad- 
jacent to a voiceless consonant or 
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vord-flnally after a voml* I m using the symbol [^] to designate a 
front rounded vowel that Is lower than [ii] but higher than [b]. 

Alsatian has Incorporated numerous French borrowings in its lexi-- 
con, but the syntactic structures closely parallel those of standaird 
German* 

The Verbal Category of Modals 

Function . Modality may be conceived of as a broad notlon^ including modal 
adverbial expressions (it Is possible, It Is probable.,.), mood, modal 
infinitives (I have to,.,), and modal auxiliaries (Brinkman, 19o2), The 
present study focuses on the special verbal category of modal auxiliaries 
whose function Is to ''express a relation of the event to reallly" (Bouma, 
1973)* This may be e^spressed by the formula: 

S X M y 



in which X plus Y specify the event, and M stands for a finite modal 
^ch specifies the attitude of the speaker in regaord to the reported 
event, or what Brinkman (1962) labels more broadly as ''Satzintentlon" , 

Alsatian Modals * Alsatian has six modals which fona a distinct verbal 
category with specific syntactic characteristics. Their broad basic 
meanings within the domain of social customs inay be described as follows: 



kena] 

meSda] 

vela] 

dSrfe] 

sold] 

m r:n] 



ability, opportunity 

inclination, desire 

intent, want 

permission, ri^ht 

duty, obligation 

compulsion, absolute obligation 



*[meSde] Is used only in the subjunctive (see chart P*^9 ). 



Syntactic Characteristics * Modals In Alsatian are used with a depen- 
dent verb which Is in the infinitive, and thus they function like ' 
auxiliaries * 



(la) mr mr:n bllrva 

(lpX=sbJ must stay) 
'we must stay' 

(lb) mr sin gablm 

(lpl=sbj be=aux stay^^p 
'we have stayed^e stayed' 

(2a) 6& kDnS rUt h^n 

(2sg«sb3 can right have) 

'you (sg* informal) may be right' 
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(2b) d0 heS rUt ghat 

(2sg=sbj Iia7e=aux right have=PP) 
'you were right^you have been right* 

Under certain conditions the dependent infinitive may be omitted 
from iDodal esipressions (1) vhaa the goal is explicitly stated in the 
sentence : 

(3) iS mtfs ha:m (gem) 

(lsg=sbj must home (go)) 
>I ntust go home* 

ik) 6s SorS kDn elsSsiS (redo) 

(the George can Alsatian (speak)) 
*George knows (how to speak) Alsatian* 

(li) when the context would make the infinitive repetitious or unneces 
saiy: 

(?) A: m^:S go:n? 

(must=you (sg. informal) already go) 
*do you have to go already?* 

B: jo , Is m^:s 
(yes, lsg=sbj must) 
'yes, I must go* 

(iii) when the idea of 'to do* is present: 

(6a) mr kene s m^xa *we can do it* 

(Ipl^sbJ can 3sg=^eut=D0 do) 

(6b) mr ken3(s) *ye can do it' 

A dependent infinitive used with a modal verb can never be pre- 
ceded by [tse] *to* which is customary with most other verbs;! 

(7a) ar meSt hila 

( 3 =masc=:sg=sb3 would-like-to cry) 
*he would like to cry* 

(7b) er tiyjt-im tse hila 

(3=niasc^sg=:sbj starts to cry) 

*he starts to cry^he is starting to cry* 

(da) ar kent g^ejt srn 

(3=masc==sg=sbj can^res. siibj intelligent be) 
*he might be intelligent' 
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(8b) sr bilt-slS-in gSejt ^t53 sin 

(3^asc^s£=sb^ Ijnagines -bias elf Intelligent to be) 
^he believes (pictures himself) to be intelligent' 

2^* Modals do not take the 3rd person singular marker [-t] In 
the prasent Indicative^ but do take the 2nd person singular marker 
[-S]: 

(9a) iS sol 1&:V9 'I m supposed to live' 

(9b) dd sols ia:v9 'you are ...f 

(9c) er sol ia;vB *he*.*^ 
(10a) IS ia:p n live=I am living* 

(10b) dd ia:pS »you...» 
(10c) er lft:pt 'he...< 



^* Modals remain single in ^he present subjunctive like the 
auxiliaries [hm] *to have*, [sin] 'to be' and [dfc#:n] 'to do' (the 
latter only when used as an auxiliary)* Other verbs usually form the 
subjunctive witBrthe present subjunctive of the verb [d«:n] 'to do', 
which then functions as an auxiliary; 2 

modals subjunctive : 

(11a) kene 'can' er kent 'he could' 

(lib) vel3 'want' ar vot 'he would like to' 



auxiliaries : 



(12a) hDU 'have* er hat 'he would have' 

(12b) sin 'be' er va:r 'he would be' 

ot^er verbs 



[dSt] (pres* subj* of [d«;n] + Inf* of the verb: 

(13a) g©:n 'go' er dftt go:n 'he would go' 

(13b) gla:va 'believe' 9r dftt s gla:ve 'he would believe It' 

(13c) d«:n 'do' er dit s dw;n 'he would do it' 

* A double infinitive construction Is found in a compound tense^ 
when a modal verb Is used with a con^lementary Infinitive* The modal 
verb functions, then, as an alternate past participle identical In form 
t'*^ the Infinitive. This Is clearly illustrated when the main verb Is 
omitted^ but understood^ and the past participle of the modal auxiliary 
Is used: - 



U^a) lis hDps mDX9 kena 

(l=sg=6bj have=aux do can) 
'I was able to do it' 
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(l^b) Is hi>p8 g9kent 

Cl-3g=sbJ have=aux can=pp) 
*I waa able to do It' 

(15a) mr hm fort go:n mi:n 

(l=pl-sbj liav0=a\uc away go must) 
*We bad to leave* 

(I5b) mr hi3!n furt gomiint 

Cl=pl=sbJ bave=aux away must=pp) 
*We had to leave* 

The double infinitive occurs only when the complementary infinitive Is 
expressed, whereas the alternate past participle Is used only when the 
coDpleflientary infinitive is ln^lied*^ 

The future tense with a modal verb also yields a double infinitive 
construction: 

(16a) as vurt kume kene 

(3=neut=sg=3hj fut. aux come can) 

*she (infonaal) will (probably) be able to come* 

(16b) as vurt kunB 

*she will (probably) come* 

The preceding sentences (la throu£$i l6b) clearly indicate that the 
models in Alsatian are a separate verbal category as illuatrated by 
their distinct syntactic characteristics* 

The Verb [bruse] tfaed Ag A Modal * There is an additional verb [brtlae] 
'need to* which Is usually substituted for [miin] *must* In the nega- 
tive, and thus functions as a modal within that limited context* How- 
ever, It does not share the characteristics of the other modals which 
form a distinct verbal category. [brSSa] takes a [-tl in the 3rd 
person singular in the present indicative, and requires [tsa] when pre- 
ceding an infinitive: 

(l7a) briiafcnit tsa hlle 

(3^eui^sg=sbJ*need not to cry) 
*she (informal) must not cry* 
*she doesn*t have to cry* 

[briisa] Is also used as a non^modal: 

(l7b) as briist na nit 

*she doesn*t need him* 
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Semantic Characterlsticg 

ifodalfl ^volvljig An External Source of Autbority . The modals in Al- 
satian may be specified as relative to the speaker's point of view and 
to whether or not the agent In a sentence Is submitted to some exterior 
influence with which the speaker concurs. Thus [mi in], [sola], and 
[darfd] are modals that involve a source external to the agent th/it 
affects the event. 

(18a) dtt dSrfS ro:d& 

(2==sg^bj may guess) 
*you may guess' 

Someone gives the pemisslon to the agent; if it is not the speaker, then 
the latter concurs: — 

(l8b) dtl sols roide 

*you should guess* (the suggestion Ijuplied in Alsatlcn is 
much stronger than that of English 'should') 

Someone strongly suggests the obligation to the agent; if it is not the 
spbaker, then the latter concurs. 

(idc) dU my:S ro:dd 

'you must guess* 

Someone absolutely compels the agent. If it is not the speaker, then 
the latter concurs with him. 

Modals J&ivolvlng an aiternal Source of Authority . 

1^. Ir the case of the modals [k^],^ [meSdd], [veld], the agent 
is the carrier of the ability, the desire, the will; the source of the 
event lies with the agent, and the spealoer confirms It^ 

(I9a) dU kans gla:vo 

*you can believe* 

The agent has the ability to believe > and the speaker confirms this. 

(19b) dU meStS glaive 

*you would like to believe* 

The agent has the desire to believe, and the speaker confirms this. 

(19c) dtt vrt glaiva 

"you want to believe* 

The agent has the will to bellevei and the speaker conflrnis this. 
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2^. It seeiDd that in the case of Ckena], Cmesde], and Cvels], 
there Is a clear tie between the stibject and the predicate. This Is 
further underscored by the fact thati on the syntactic level, only 
these modals can talce a real object, whereas [dlrfe], [sole], and 
Cmi:n]^ which involve an external authority, cannot. 

(20) is kDn elsHsis 

*I know Alsatian * I can speak Alsatian* 

(21) is meSt na nit 

*I doa*t lUce to have Mm - I wouldn't want him* 

(22) is Til ken ^aga 

'I don*t want any snails* 

Range of Probability Eipressed by Alsatian Modals . The degree of pro* 
babllity regardJUg the pot^tial fulfiUm^t of an event is another 
dimension e^3^ssed by Alsatian modals. !rhe two subcategories menticmed 
earlier each have a range of three levels (see I8a, b, c and l9'a, b, 
c), from great uncertainty to strong probability, ftom niere suggestion 
to strong compulsion. The use of the subjunctive further allows eaipan- 
sion of the range of varying degrees of probability: 

(23) ST mbs 8v«;r s^if 9 
(m'imrpres.ind.) 

'he must work haord* 

(2k) ST sol ar&iT svto 
(sola:pres.ind. ) . 

'he must work hard=he is e:}ipected to work hard' 

(25) ar sot sv«:r sufe 
(solo:prds.subj.) 

'he is supposed to work hard=he should.*.' 

(26) ar mist sva:r sufa 
(mi:n:pres.$ubj.) 

'he would have to work hard* 

In (23) the agent is under absolute obligation to comply^ In (2^) the 
agent is under strong obligaticm to comply, but has a choice available. 
In (25) the agent is under strong obligation to comply^ but according 
to the speaker's point of view, most likely doesn't or won't comply, 
either by choosing not to or by being unable to. In (26) the agrat is 
under a strong hypothetical obligation to con^ly, but according to the 
spealcer's point of view, he doesn't, and the chances are extremely slight 
that he will do so in the future* As illustrated in (25) and (26), the 
subjunctive carries a negative connotation not conveyed by the indica- 
tive. 
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Negation of Models 

Negation Expressed Through Standard Oppositions . 

1^. In Alsatian the negation of modals may be expressed through 
the following oppositions: 

a. mi:n : It Is necessaty that... 



(can not) 

'George may not leave* (=lt Is not the case that George may 
leave) 

(28b) da-sors d&rt nit furt gem 

(Is not permitted to) 

'George may not leave* (= It Is necessaiy that George not 
leave ' 

^. kena/darfa : It Is possible that ...^It Is not necessaiy 
that. . . not. . . 

^ furt ge:n (2) S ^ CH*^ 

(29a) da-surs kDn furt ge:n 

(29b) da-SorS d*4rf furt gem 
* George may leave' 

d. n?t brtlSa : It Is not necessary that... Sit Is possible 
that . . . not . . . 

^ ^ H furt ge:n (8) 

(30) da-SorS braSt nit furt tsa ge:n 
'George doesn't have to leave* 

£. These basic relationships, jbe>tween .the .modals -lu-Alsatlan may' ^ 
be Illustrated schieiDaticaily as follows^ taking the ^'loglscbes Quadrat*' 
(square of opposltlcm) cited by Blumenthal (1976) as a models with the 
following root meanings of the modals: 




V V 

Cs) " sors (George; 



(27) <te-sors nfeis furt ge:n 

(the-George must away go) 
'George must leave* 




b. nit kena/nit d'drfa : It Is not possible that..^ it Is 
necessary that.*. not.. . 
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A * obllgatorlsch 
E - veitoten 
I - erlaubt 
0 - fakultatlv ■ 



t necessary* 
'forbidden' 
'permitted* 
'optiotial' 



MOnffiHDIG 



UHMOGLICH 



kontrSr 



MOGLICK 




subkontrfir 



ZOPALLIG 



Referring to the Alsatian exan5)les (2? to 30) given imder sections a, b, 
c, and d, we obtain the following: 



□ 



contrary 




Alternate Forms. 



sub*contrary 



P 



1^, The use of the negative as pertaining to Alsatian modals needs 
to be specified further. The negation of [mi:n] (a); [nit mi;n] niay 
replace Cnit brUSdl (d) as illustrated below. 

(3la) ar my;s nit Sva:r Spfe 

(31b) ar brflst nit sva;r tsa spfa 

(3= ma3c=sg=sbj must not hard work) 

need to 
*he doesn't have to work hard' 



(32a) dU mi:$t^ nit bri:le 



(32b) dtt brlStS nit taabri ;la 

(2-sg=sbj- must^preff.'^ubj not " ' s&but) 

(need=pres . sub j to ) 
'you wouldn't have to shout' 
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(33a) si nii:n nit imar snaga hi>n 

C33b} 81 brlia^ nit iiQdr ^n^ tsd ton 

C3^1-sbJ must not always snails Jiave 

(need to) 
*lt Is not neceseaiy, that thegr always hav© snails Cfor food) 

(3^a) urn nit S^^fa ts©mi:n, het er si5 gn>r|k gSdelt 

C3^b) lUtt nit ST>f9 tsa brUSa, het ar slS grorik gSdelt 

(for not work to mist, has- he himself sick acted) 
*in order not to have to work, he acted sick* 

In all of the preceding examples, the negation refers to the Toodal, and 
thus [niw:s nit] p has the meaning of P* 

2^. There are other instances, when t^it mi:n] may replace 
[nit dSrfa] Cb) or [nit fcena] (h): 

C35a) dtl mi#:s dis nit mnxd, so ^s mDXt or nit 

C2-sg=sbJ must this not do, such something does not one) 
'you must not do that, one doesn't do such, a thing' 

C35b) dti darfS dis nit muxa, so eps moxt mr nit 

C35c) d0 kani d^s nit mrxa, so eps muxt mr mt 

'you may not do that, one doesn't do such a thlngt 

(36a) dis mi8 nit To;r sin 

(this must not not true be) 

'this Is certainly not true=thls la aiost likely not true' 

C36b) dis kDn nit voir sin 

(36c) dis dSrf nit vo:r sm 
'this cannot be true' 

(37a) er mi#:s ntt gnmk sin 

(3=ma8c==sg=sbJ must not sick be) 

'It Is ln^eratlve that he not be sick' 

(a second reading would be: 'he Is probably sick', but 

37b and 37c vouXd not paraphrase t^at meaning) 

(37b) er fcon nit grijnk sm 

(37c) er dSrf nit grunk sin 

'It Is necessary that he not be sick' 

(38a) dtl n»#:s nit drilrl^ sm 

(2»sg=sbJ must not sad be) 
'you must not be sad' 
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(3db) da kans nit drurlS sin 

(3dc) dCt dSrn nit drixrll sin 

*it Is necessary that jrou not be sad* 

Jn all of these cases the negation seems to refer to the predicate 
rather than to the modal^ and loay be schematised as follows: Q'v P : 
it is necessary that... not p. As illiiistrated above^ each sentence 
containing [nit miin] maybe paraphrased using (b) [nit ken83/[ni»t'darf83, 
the two latter models^ l]i^)lylng a lesser degree of compulsion than vhra 
[nit mi:n] is used. Furtfiermore^ ;«&enever the subject is 2nd. pers. 
singular tddl^ the sratence has the character of negative l]i^)erati79 
rather than of a statement. Jn that case it implies from the speaker's 
point of view that the sifl>ject Is In a poslticai to coii^ly with the pro- 
hibitionj which would eiiplaln why this type of sentence^ In vhich 
[nit mi;n] may optionally replace [nit kena]/ [nit dffrfa], is only used 
In tdie present tense and never in a question form: 

(39) %4»:s du nit driirl^ sin? 

^. The use of alternate negative forms Is restricted, however, 
as there are Instances In which only [nit mi:n] may be used, and others 
when only [nxt bruSe] Is appropriate: 

(^0) vfin is nit vt):'rdd httt mi:n, vfir ii Bm Idq tha:m 

(if I not wait have^pres.subj . must, be=^res . sub j . I already 
long at-home) 

'if I hadn't been con^elled to wait, I would have been home 
long ago' 

(^1) mma nit t)m dreja vidar 2t)fa? 
(must=you not at 3 again work) 
'don*t you have to work again at three?* 

Exas^iles (^O) and (^1) iMply a strong obligation l]i^)osed on the 
subject by an external authority. Exan^les (^2) and (^3) on the con- 
trary, imply the absence of an obligation vhich has been assumed t^~the 
subject; 

(^2) is hop^de gDutsa dt): niks moxa brUSa 

(l=sg=5sbj hs7e=aux the wlwle^dc^y^.nofchlnff do-nee 

'I -didn't have' to So anj^ the whole day long - I needn't 

do anything...' 

(^3) dtt h&tS aJadliS niks sa:va brasd 

(2-sg=s3bj have^pres.subj. strictly^speaklng nothing say need) 
'Actually you didn't have to say anything' 
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It may perhaps be possible to conclude here that when [nrt mi:n] Is 
used exclusively, there Is a real obligation that exists and that 
is external to the ag&atf whereas when [nit briiSa] is used exclusively, 
the obliiratloa is merely assunted by the agent* 

legation and Modal Stibcategorles . The division between the two cate- 
gories of K)dals, those that dep^d on an outside source of authority 
C[dSrf9], [S0X9], [mi:n])> and those that don^t ([kenal, [meSda], 
[vele])j remains the same in the negative: 

C^^) is hijp ken hiiqer, iS km nox oiks ase* 

Cl-sg=sbJ have no hunger, l-sg«sbj can yet nothing eat) 
'I m not hungry, I.canH eat aiiythis; yet> 

(^5) iS hi]p ken huqar, iS raest nox nlks ase 

^ * * , I would like not to eat aiiythlng yet* 

ih6) is hDp ken hur|9r, is vil nox nlks aa9 
' * * * , I dcm*t want to eat aiiything yet ' 

U?) is hDp ken huqer, 1$ darf nox nlks 959 
* . . . , I may not yet eat aiiything* 

(^8) iS hDp ken hui]9r, li sol nox nlks aa9 

I (strongly) should not yet eat aiiything' 

(^9) is hDp ken hui]9r, is mbs nox nlks ftS9 
* , , * , I must not eat aiiything yet' 



Examples (^7), C^S), and C^9) indicate a reference to an external 
authority, which is not the case in examples C^if, and C^6), 

Negation Eagressed Througii Adverbial Expressions , legation may noVbe 
esipressed solely through the negation of a modal, but may be conveyed 
through an adverbial expression, which may be either a clear negation 
such as [ni:] *never*, [unme:Jli^] 'impossible*, or a limiting expression 
such as [kUmj ^hardly', [numa] *only*, [s i3 ktlm me:Jli^] 'it is hardly 
pibssible*, [unvbrSinliS] *unprobable*, [venlk§dens]-*at least' , [heksdens] 
*at t^e most' ... 

(56a) dtl mi venlkSdens sivetsis frDQge do d9fir b9tSD:le 
'you must at-least 70 francs there for-it pay) 
'you must pay at least 70F for that' 

(50b) ^dtt brOS v^nlkSdens srvetsiS frDQga do d9fir b8tsD:l9 

(5la) dil mus hekSd9ns sivatsis frpQga do d9fir t^ts^:l9 
'you must pay at th9 most 70F for that* 
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(5lb) du briia hekldans sivatsll ftDQgo do ddfir bdtsrtld 
'you must (need). pay at the most 70F for tJiat' 

The implicit negative in [hekadens] fnot more than* has a wider scope 
than the modals» while that o£ [venikSdans] has a narrower scope* (5la) 
and (51h} may be paraphrased as follows: 

(5lc} dO brfis nit me: dIs s-rratslS trvr}e& do ddfir bdtsi:l 
tyou must not pay more t^aa 70f for that* 

and translated as * It Is not necessary for you to pay more than 70f for 
that* or *you must pay at the most 70F for that*. C50a) may be para- 
phrased as follows: 

(50c) dtl m^B nie: dIs sivetslS fronga do defir bdtsi}:l8 
*you must pay more than 70F for that* 

* 

and translated as *it Is necessaiy for you not to pay any less than 70F* 
or *you must pay no less than^70F*. [hekSdans] *at the most* xOt^l 
marks the maximum^ but [veniksd^s] *at the last* indicates that ic(x^} 
Is minimum which, in Alsatian Is liicomi^atlble with [bruS9] *need* (50b) » 
which in this context may be used to express suf flclenqy but not neces^ 
sit/. 

[venikSdans] *at least* C50b): 

* T< $70 

* > $70 

[hek^ddns] *at the most* - [nit me: dIs] *not more than* 
(5ia and 5lb): 

n>$70 

^ <$70 

External and Internal Negation. External and internal negation are 
possible in Alsatian with possibility egressions such as [s k^n sin] 
*lt is possible* » and [s iS me:jliS] *lt Is possible*: 

(52a) s kon sm, dos s-gredal gr^nk-I Srr^,^,-^ 

(It caft'beV't^tiat'tEe-Gre^^ sick Is) 

*lt may be that Gredel Is sick* 

^ gTDQk (G) 2 '^O'^ gruQk (G) 

1, internal negation: 

(52b) s k^n sin» drs s*gred9l nit gri>nk i^ 

*lt Is possible that Gredel Is not sick' 

gTDqk Co) ^ Q gruQk (G) 
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11. external negation: 

(52c) s kva nit sin, dr>s s^gredsl grDQk is 

fit Is not possible, that Gredel be sick* 

0 grook (G) B gTDQk (G) 

111* Intemal^extemal negation: 

(52d) s km nit sin, otos s^grectel nit grcQk is 

Ut Is not possible, that Gredel not be sick* 

^^^grvqk (G)E Q grDQk (G) 

(53a} s iTme:jllS dDS es sis frajt la imdsra tun§tSnd& tse sin 
(It l5 possible that she (informal), herself be*happy In 
other clrcusistdnces to be (=be with child)) 
*lt Is possible that she Is happy to be pregnant* 

(53b} s IS me:jll8 dDS es sis nit frajt m ndsra umst^d^tse sm 
*lt Is possible that she Is not happy to be pregnant* 

(53c) s i^ nit me:jlls das bs sis frajt in Dnd^ra mstsnde tse s 
*lt Is not possible that she Is happy to be pregnant* 

(53d) s i^ nit me:jll8 dDs es slS nit frajt In Dnd^r^ umst^d^ 
ts9 3:1 n 

*lt lsn*t possible that she Is not happy to be pregnant* 

External and Internal negation are possible also vlth^ an expression such 
as [s nui^ts sm] *lt must he the case,* provided that the negative fotm 
Is either [s ken nit sm] or [s d&rt nit sin] *lt can/may not be* 
within the context below: 

(5^a) s mis sin, dDs s majd^la drOrliS i^ 

(It must be, that the glrl^dlm sad Is) 

'It must be the case that the little girl Is sad* 

(5^b) s mwVs sYri, dDs s majdel© nit dr0rl3 i2 

*lt must be the cassj that the little girl Is not sad* 

(5^c) 8 kon nit sin, dDs s majddle drftrls is 

*lt Is impossible that the little girl Is sad* 

(5^d) s ken nit sin, dDs s majd^ia nit drtlrl^ i^ 

*lt Is impossible, that tbe little girl not be sad* 
(- she must be sad) 
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Epistemlc and Deontic Meanings of Alsatian Modals 

Relationship Betveen Root Meaning and Episteiolc Meaning* This section 
ertains only to ttie medals LdSrfeJ ^be permitted to*^ Csole] 'should*, 
mi:n] *]nast*i which iMply an external source of authority* Modals In 
Alsatian support Horn's (1972) hypothesis that there is a systematic 
connectioQ betifeen the root meaning and the epistemlc meaning of modals, 
the latter being based on the speaker's knowledge ^ and that the two 
meanings are related semantic concepts* While the Alsatian syntactic 
modals may be ambiguous betvera epistemlc and root meanings ^ they are 
so In a syst^aatic way as the following sentences illustrate: 

(55a) dU dSrfts r5:5t hnjP 

(you may^res. subj right have) 
'you may be right' 

(55b) dil dSrfs e glas te>n 

(you may an ice-cream have) 
'you may have an ice-cream' 

(56d} slni svesdar sol se:n sin^ hpv is ghe:rt 
(his sister must pretty be^ have I heard) 
'his sister must/is supposed to be pretty, I've heard' 

(56b) e hot&s sol se:n sin, urn in dftre ttssteluQ nrvajt tse greje 
(a hostess must pretty be, for In that fair work to get) 
..^ 'In order to get a Job at that fair, a hostess has to be 
pretty - 

(57a} d no:xbero ms ira m^n ferhawoi mr he:rt ng bri:l9 

(the neighbor (fem*) must her husband beatupi one hears 
him yell) 

'the neighbor must be beating up her husband^ one hears 
him yell' 

(57b) d noixbere mbfs ira men ferhawe, suns dfid er nit ufstein 
(the neighbor (fern*) must her husband beat-up, otherwise, 
aux^do-pres* sub J he not get-up) 

'the neighbor must beat^i^ hei^husbandi-^otherwise-he wouldn't 
get up' 

[dttrfe] In i^r 'jidlcates possibility, In (55b) permission, [sole] In 
(56a} Indicates, probability /as sus^t ion. In (56b) \teak requirement/obliga- 
tion (there may bo an exception to the rule regarding physical appearance 
when hiring a hostess for the fair). [mi;n] In (57a) Indicates certainty, 
In (57b) strtaig obligation/requirement. Thus these modals are ambiguous 
between epistemlc and root meaning, as [d^felmay fluctuate between the 
meaning of possibility and that of permission^ [sole] betveen probability 
and obligation, and [mi:n] between certainty and requirement. Yet there 
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Is consistency In that possibility Is matched by pemiisslon» and pro- 
bability and certainty are matched by weak or strong obligation. 

Concepts of Modality Occurring in Alsatian . The various notlcos of 
modality occurring in Alsatian are conv^ed through the following 
modals . — 

1^. Ability * Only [kene] in Its root meaning Is used to e^spress 
either physical or mental ability. ^ 

(58a) dr-sors krn-s mcza (physical) 
(the-George can-It do) 
'George can do It' 

(58b) dr-sors kun-s nit ntt>xa (physical) 

(not) 

'George can't do It' 

(58c) kon-s dr-sors (nit) ibdxb? (physical) 
'can ('t) George do It? 

(59) s-gredal k^n dlts (mental) 
(the-Gredel can German) 
'Marguerite knows German' 

(60) (fut): im 9-Jo:r vurd er gy;t firtlls k^a (maital) 
(in*a a-year will he well English know) 

'Within a year he will know English well' 

(certainly or prbbablyX " — - — 

(61) (past): vl Is gla:n bin g3in» hpv Is els&ls 

(when I small have been» h^ve I Alsatian known/know speak) 
'when I was small» I knew (how to speak) Alsatian' 

(62) (pres. subj): kents dtt so eps lipfs? (physical) 
(can-pres. silbj you such something lift-up) 

^ ' could -you-llft that? - - - 

(63) (pres. subj): dtl kents mr Dm gsir halfe (physical) 
(you can-pres. subj me at-the dishes help) 

'you could help me with the dishes' 

(6^) (past subj): hfits dtt so eps gla:^ keng? (mental) 
(have«pres. subj*aux you such something believe can) 
'could you have believed that?' 
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When the subjunctive is used^ there is either an Indication of serious 
doubt from the speaker's point of view ((62^ 6k)\ *I*m not so sure.*.*) 
or a d^ee of politeness (63) not indicated by the indicative.^ 

2* Permission. Both [kene] and [dSrfal In their root meaning may 
be used, with Lkene] paraphrasing the permission sense of [darfe]* 



\kDns J 

fare you (not) permitted to come along? 

(67) (fut): mr vKra nit furt rdarfa|bll:v© 

(we fut. aux not away may stay) 
*we won*t be allowed to stay away* 

(68) (past): mr him nit fill dSrfe sin 
(we have not lazy be-^permltted be) 
*ve were not allowed to be lazy* 



(may^res. subj^you grass smoke) 
*nii^t you smoke grass?* (more doiibt involved than if 
indicative were used) 

(70) (past subj): h§t 6b gUst stiga dfirfa leire? 

(have^pres. subJ the Gustave embroider be-permitted learn) 
*could Gustave have been permitted to learn to embroider* 

As in the examples referring to ability, the use of the subjunctive 
indicates a certain amount of doubt from the speaker*s point of view, 
or some polite suggestion. 

3. Obligation . Both [mi:n} (absolute obllgation/requiirement) .„and_ 
[solajfobligatlon, but the agent has a choice available as to whether 
or not to comply) are used with [nit brQs&]and [nit d^fe] as possible 
negatives as indicated in the Negation section. The root meaning of 
[sole] corresponds roughly to English *should' as defined by Boyd and 
Thorn (1969:66)^ stating **that somebody or something makes a demand". 
In Alsatian that demand seems to be stronger than that convoyed by 




ue are permitted to go 





* should* . 



(71a) mr mi:n i^m a:nse dort sin 

(we must at=the one=o* clock there be) 
*we must be there at one* 
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Both Internal and external negation may apply* 

(7lb) ©r mi:n uq a:nsd nit dort sin 

(7lc) mr mi:n nit um amse dort sin 
*ve Jsmt not be there at one* 

[sole] may be substituted for [mi:n] in the above sentences, infi^^ ing 
then a lesser degree of requirement. (The agent may possibly be 
unable or unwilling to oooply). 

In their root meaning [mr:n] and [sola] may b& used in all tenses 
and also in the question form. 

fvll? SkS Si^:? .did you h.v, to work hard. 

(have-youhard workmust/must work) 

The flexible word order of [sufe] and [mi:n] allows one to emphasize 
either the obligation in (72a) or the work in (72b). 

(73) (fut) Is wur dis ffirtls mnxe mi:n 

(I fut-aux this finish do must) 
»I will have to finish this* 

It seems that the negation of the root meaning of [mi:n] and [sola] 
Is done respectively with [nit brUSa] and [nit ddrfe] unless the nega- 
tlcois [nit mi:n] and [nit sola] are used. 

(7^a) dtt mtfis slo:fe 
*you must sleep* 

i7kb) dU brus nit tse slo:fe 

*you don*t have to sleep* 

(7?a) mr sola unsrl ma:nuo sa:va 
(we must our opinion say) 
'we are supposed to tell our opinion' 

(7?b) ^mr dfirfe uissrl ma:nuo nit 3a:ve 

(75c) \^mr darfe nit unsrl raainuo saivs 
*we must not tell our opinion' 

The uje of the subjunctive again conveys a lesser degree of obligation^ 
and involves a certain amount of doubt or uncertainty. 

(76) (pres. 3ubJ):ls mi:st mis drumbi:ra> v^ Is nit sufe mi:st 
(I must^res.subj myself err. If I not work must^res.subj) 
'I would be mistaken. If I didn*t have to work' 

(77) (past subj): da hits nlks sa:v^ sols 
(you have=^res.subj nothing say should) 
'you shouldn't have said anything' 
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K Pcsslblllty . To indicate posslblll?/ both [kena] and [darfa] 
are used la thoir 6plsteinlc sense» the latter modal in the subjuactlve 
only. 

(78) dii fcnns rSist hen 'you may be right* 
(you may right have) 

(79) s fcnn sin, dos d rSist hes 

*it may be, that you are right* 

Both intexnal and external negation se^ possible: 

(dOa) s kDn sin, di>$ d nit r^ist hes 

'It Is possible that you may not be right* 

(dOb) 3 kim nit sin, dDS d r^:st hes 

'It can not be that you ar^ right' 

When extexnal negation Is used (SOb) the meaning Is *lt must not be 
the case that** 

Only present indicative and subjoi^otlve may be used with epistyle 
[kena]. When the subjunctive Is used a greater degree of doubt Is 
conveyed* The subjunctive of [d^fa] paraphrases the subjunctive 
meaning of [kens] with no difference in meaning. Interrogative forms 
are possible: 

(dl) fkent ^ar so Dit sin? 
(darftj 

£can^res,sUbj he so old be) 
(may 

lean he possibly be so old?* 

(32) hSt so^eps me:jlls kena sin? 

(have=^ast subj-aux such^something possible can be) 
'could something' like that have been possible?* 

Only embedded verbs can take the past or future tense, 

(83) s IS me:jlls (Ids ar gr^nk is gsin 

(it is possible that he sick Is been) 
*lt Is possible that he vas sick' 

(8^) s IS meijlls dt>s ar gronk vSra vurd 

(became fut* aux) 
*lt Is possible that he w-^ ^ be sick' 



5. Probablllty/Suppo 8 Itlon/As sumption 

a. To express probability the future auxiliary tvStre], an 
adverbial expression such as [vorsinlis] 'probably', or both may be used. 

V V 

C85a) dU vurs ra:st htm 

(you fut. aux ri^t have) 
*you are probably ri^t' 

(85b) dfi has vorsinlis rSist 

(you have probably rij^t) 
'you are probably ri^t* 

(85c) dii vurs vorsinlis rSst hen 
*you aw probably right' 

In (85c) there seems to be a greater commitment on the part of the 
speaker to assert the probability of the proposition* It may be noted 
here that the future auxlliai7 carries the meaning of probability 
rather than that of futurity* To express a future event which. In the 
mind of the speaker^ is certain to occur^ Alsatian generally uses the 
present tense with a tljne adverb indicating futurity such as [morj^] 
'tomorrows [iTOraorja] *the day after tomorrow** [hitoivs] * tonight ' , 
[im 9 Jo:r] *in a year*^ and so on. An alternative is to use the 
future auxiliary [va:r3] with the Infinitive of the maJji verb (see 
chart P* 30). 

(86a) 9r kumt morja 

*he will come tomorrow* 

(86b) er.vurt morj9 kuma 

*he will come tomorsrow* or *he probably comes tomorrow' 

(86b) is ambiguous as it could convey either probability or futurity. 
To specify that futurity is meant, an adverbial egression such as 
[gsmts sifisr] 'entirely certain* or [unbedingt] 'without fail* may be 
added to a sentence having the future auxiliary* 

(86c) dr vui't gents sisdr morje kume 

'he will certainly/most likely come tomorrow* 

Without such an adverbial expression the difference between (86a) and 
(86b) lies In the degree of cerbainty^ the latter iiq>lying some degree 
of doubt • 

b* To escpx^ss supposition^ aasun^tion^ and related probability^ 
[mi:nT and [sole] may be used in the various tenses^ In the declarative 
and negative forms^ but not^ it sp/ems^ in the question form* 
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(87) 9r soX ninsnintsls jo:r tit sin 
(he must 99 years old be) 

*he Is said tc be 99 years old' 

(88) si ini:n foX sin^ m sofl:X gr?mbo:X tsa mDXd 
(they must drunk be^ to so-much din to do) 
*they wmt be drunk to make such a din' 

(89) si Iron foX mi:n sin^ ma so eps tsa mDsca 

(they have drunk must be^ to such 8<Methlng to do) 
*they must have been drunk to do such a thing* 

V V 

(90) dU(mi:sts] nit voX sin 

IsotS I 

(you must-pre8*subj not drunk be) 

'you presunably shouldn't be drunk' (but you are) 

(9X) dii hats nit im virtshtis soda bli:v9 

(you have-pres.subj not in-the pub must-subj stay) 
'you should not have stayed in the pub) 

6. Hecesslty/ConcXualon * To e^^ress necessity, concXuslon, only 
[mi:nT 'must' in lt£ eplstemic sense Is used, and the modaX cannot be 
negated nor take an interrogative form* 

(92a) er m^:8 tham sin, s Xi:St is i^n 

(he must at*home be, the Xlght Is on) 
'he must be home, the Xlght Is on' 

(92b) er mwts nit tha:m sin, s iS Xas finsdar 
(he must not be home, it Is alX dark) 
'he must not be home, eveiythlng Is dark' 

(93) s majdaXa mfc^:8 gr^nk sin, s het gabroxd 

'the XlttXe glrX must be sick, she vomited' 



(9^) s m:s rS:jd, 3 vt)kst nlks me: 

(it must rain, there grows nothinir more) 

'It Is necessary that It rains, nothing grows anymore' 

VhlXe the modal in this sense o-:iu only be in the present tense, either 
indicative or subjunctive, the event denoted by the main verb may be in 
the past* 

(95) mys tha:m sin gsin. Is imh na reda heira 

(he must a^-home be be^PP, I have him talk hear) 
'he must have been at home, I heard him talk' 

When the subjunctive is used, there Is always a counter-^factual meaning* 
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(961 ST mi:st tiia:m tiin gsin 

*lt would have been necessary that he be home (but he wasn't)' 

(971 ST mi:st do:t sin^ uiit s^imil nimi uf tse mxs 

(he iirust^res*subj dead be^ for the mouth no^=more open to do) 
*he would have to be dead not to open his mouth anymore* 

Z* Vo lition 

y 

a* Alsatian has two medals [irele] and [mescte] (the latter used 
only In the subjunctive) ^ch in their root meaning express either 
want or intent (indlcatlvel or inclluatlon ( subjunctive J , 

(98) Is vil vise TDS d mcxs 

*I want (to) know, what you are doing* 

(991 vit eps sa:ve? 

(want^ou something sayl 

Mo you want to say anything?* 

(lOOl mr vele niks d&fun visa 

(we want nothing from*lt knowl 

*we don*t want to know anything about It* 

(lOll is (meH) ru:j hon 
Ivot i 

*I would like to have peace* 

(1021 (vots jnit mttkum? 
ImeStSi 

*wouldn*t you like to come along?* 

[vela] In the subjunctive paraphrases [mesdalj but with a slightly 
stronger degree of volition* [vele] is distinct fl^m other medals con** 
sldered so far^ in that the event denoted by the main verb lies in the 
future; the tljue point referred to by the modal is always prior to that 
referred to by main verb. Thus there is often a notion of futurity 
Inherently involved in the use of [vele] by the mere fact that the 
potential realisation of the event often falls in the future. Futurityi 
however, does not seem essential to the meaning 6£ [vele] and [me^da]. 

(103) er sD:t er vil sis s lS:ve nSma 

(he says he wants himself the life takel 

*he says he wants to kill himself* (volltlonl 

ilOk) ST svit ST vurt sis s Ifiiva nSma 
(fut.aux) 

*he says he is going to kill himself* (future) 



[vela] may be used In all tenses^ In declarative^ negative and question 
forms. 

(105) (past) hes nit sviai^ vela? 
(have^/ou not svIb* want) 
'didn't you want to swim?* 

(106) (m) mr vara H'^xm vela 
(ve fut.aux svlm want) 

've will (probably) vant to swim* 

(107) (rut) dU vurS svln^ kena vela 
(you fut.aux swim can want) 

'you will want to be able to sxdm' 

(108) (past subj) hats nit Svima vela? 
(have^res.subj not swim want) 
'wouldn't you have liked to swim? 



_b. Wheuever [vela] Is used with the main verb In a perfective 
teuse^ there Is ambiguity In the meaning conveyed. 

(109) ar vil gttsa hm^ 

(he wants eat=PP have) 

'he wants others to eat* or: 

'he claims to have eaten' 

Either the subject of the main verb is understood to be different ftom 
that of [vela] ('he wants the food to be eaten by someone') and [vela] 
is then used In its root meaning^ or there is only one subject for bpth 
[vela] and the main veit ('he claims to have eaten') and then [velaJis 
used in its epistemic meaning (17.6. 7*0.). This seems to be consistent 
with the observation made earller-.(I7.6.7*a.) that the root meaning of 
[vela] is based on information that comes from the future. Therefore 
[vela] in its root meaning is incon^atlble with a main verb in the past. 
Although (109) uses the perfective [g^a ht)n] 'hare eat^* the meaning 
conveyed refers to the future 'he wants others to eat* and not 'he wants 
others to have eaten'. 

c. [vela] in its eplstemic meaning seems to convey an assertion 
which the speaker questions. 

(110) ar vil gsejt sin. un dabl: kon ar nit uf drej tse:la 

(he wants smart be^ and by*that can he not up*to 3 count) 
'he claims to be intelligent^ yet he can't count up to 
three' (^et he is really utterly dumb) 

(112) si ve]afl:l gfilt h^n^ un debl: vo:na sa im a lox 

(they want much money have, and by-that live they in a hole) 
'they claim to have a lot of money, yet they live in a very 
shabby place' 
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(113) dii vit in umarikB: gelSipt hm, m kms ken vort anils? 
(you want in America live^PP have=anx, and you=can not^ 
a word English) 

'you claim having lived in America^ and you don't Imow one 
word of English?' 

In the preceding examples ^ the second clause Is not necessary to convey 
the speaker's doubt; non-linguistic devices such as gestures^ intonation 
may do as veil. It seems then that in the case of epistemlc [vela^^ 
while the speaker asserts the existence of the subject's volition^ he 
also seriously questions. If not rejects, the realil^y of the object of 
the subject's volition. That latter dimension does not occur with any 
of the other modals. 

d. There are a few rare instances, when [vela] may mark an ln^era- 
^:lve d^nand and then comes close to the meaning of English 'will'. The 
exaiq)le I have Is an Indirect speech act in which the iji^ratlve ln^lies 
a threat directed towa]?d the listener, and Is syntactically a question. 

ink) vit sofort ha:m kuma? 

(intend-you iimnedlately home come) 

'you better come home right away (or else)' 

When, Instead of [veldl, Alsatian uses [v&:rd] the future auxiliary 
corresponding to Biglish 'will', the meaning conveyed Is siMply a 
question regarding the subject's int^tlon about the future event ex- 
pressed by the main verbj and no longer carries any threat. 

(ll?) vui^ sofort ha:m kuma? 

(fut. aux^ou immediately home come) 
'will you come home right away?' 
'you probably come hone right away?' 

V^. OcMicluslon 

Much remains to be investigated about modality in Alsatian, and 
the preceding observatlois are merely a preliminaiy attes^t to describe 
some of Its aspects. In general, the modals seem to egress pre- 
sus^tlveness to a certain extent. When the modals [mi:n], [sola], 
[dfirfa] are used, the speaker views the event as being dependent on 
some external authority. When [kena], [me8ddl,[y6le] are used, the 
speaker views the agent as the initiator of the event. Within each 
category there are points along a probability continuum which may be 
Branded throu^ thf) use of the si&Jectlve. 
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Force 


Source of Authority 
Intenial External 


great uncertainty 
sligjit possibility 


[kena] 


[darfs] 


iotennddiate 


[usesd^] 


[ soldi 


strong probability 
or convulsion 


[velo] 


[mt:n] 



When the nodal is iQ the dubjunctive rather than ia the iDdicative 
moodj an additional counter-factual dimension is added^ which iacraases 
the degree of doubt couYsyed (see footnote 6}* 

Alsatian stodals support Horn's hypothesis of a semantic connection 
between root modality and epistaoic modality. Alsatian epistemic models 
stand iD contrast to the factual ia that they involve the speaker's 
poiat of Yiew, and are capable of ejpi^ssing various kiods of relation 
to reality. 

There are other semantic <luestions which would need to be con* 
sidered iQ a more con^rehensive study* How does the speaker view 
jQodalityj how does he choose one particular modal ia a particular mood 
rather than another^ and what is the relationship between modality and 
aspect? These are but a few areas of possible Investigation. 



Footnotes 

1 The verb [gem] *to go* is modal-like in this respect: 

i) mr gem snfs 

*we are going to work* 

which then ladicates also innninence* 

2 A few very common verbs have two alternate forms^ a si]i^)le verb 
form and the construction with [dK;d] which may be used later changeably* 
[vise] »to Imow* 

li) iS vist ken usv«:j 

i& dfi:d ken fisvS:3 vise 

*I wouldn't know any way out* 

[ge:n3 »to go* 

lii) s gSxLg em ntt urns gSlt 

s dSd em ntt ums glQt gem 

(it would go him not about money) 

*it wouldn't be a matter of money according to him* 
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[kun^] *to come* 

It) van ar hjm kent, kam er sofort 

vln 3r kume kent; dad er sofort kume 

Uf be could come he would come right away* 

3 By compound tense Is meant ai^ tense involving an auxiliary and 
a main vevh, such as a perfective tense. 

k The double infinitive construction Is not restricted to modals; 
it may occur with a very few verbs such as [he:ra] *hear* and [sfiin] 
*see* : 

y 

7) Is hob S9 rw:fa he:rg 
(I have them call hear) 
*I heard them call* 

vl) 1§ hob nd hile s§:n 
(I have him cry see) 
*I saw blm cry* 

? Only in the subjunctive can [darfa] have an eplst^c reading 
in Alsatian. However [dSrfe] in the subjunctive may also have the 
root meaning of permission: 

vll) dtl ddrfts ^ glas hon v&i d ^luga kents 

*you would be permitted to have an Ice-cream^ If you could 
swallow* 

6 This study doesn*t deal with an investigation of the relation* 
ship between subjunctive and modality^ which would be necessary for 
a comprehensive analysis of modality. The following observations 
se^ pertin^tj however. According to Bouma (1973) > 

Subjunctive and modality contrast in that the former focuses 
on the fact tbat^the event stands in no designated relation 
to reality^ whereas in the latter the focus is on a parti- 
cular relation. 

When the subjunctive Is used with eplstemic models^ the speaker asserts 
the lack of reality of a certain modality; thus the event is doubly 
removed, first by the subjunctive and second by the use of the modal. 
In conditional sentences, in which in Alsatian the subjunctive Is used, 
the speaker asserts a particular modal relation of the event to reality 
as ^ counter*f actual . 



vill) v8n er kume vot, sot er d rals mi>Xd kene 

(if he come want^res.subj , must^res.subj he the trip make can) 
*lf he wanted to come, he should be able to malce the trip* 
(both the intention of the agent and the event are negated: 
the agent won*t come, he doesn*t want to) 
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7 Example (I06) Illustrates the stackablll-ty of Alsatian modals^ 
a comion phenomenon in that dialect* Stackablllty of Alsatian isodals 
would need a thorough investigation » but Is beyond the listits of this 
pap^. The following eoouDpIes are simply to Illustrate further the 
concept # 

tx) vurS dort svin^ kene mi:n 

(you fut^^aux there swim can must) 

'you will have to be able to swim there' 

V V 

x) s kwt sin^ dt)s dil gIa:vB Tsbbq vele mests 

'it could be possible^ that you would lilce to want to be able 
to believe' 

(it can^subj be^ that you believe can want would-like^S^sg) 

xi) er kent rSist bm 

'It might be possible that he Is right' 

xil) ar mist r%:st kene imn 

'he would have to be able to be right' (but isn't) 

xiii) vSn er eps sa:va vot» sot er rft:st kene br>n 

lif he wanted to say something^ he should be able to be right' 

la both (xli) and (xlii) [kene} no longer retains the epistemic meaning 
of (xi)* It seesos then^ that in Alsatian^ when modals are stacked^ 
only the highest in the phrase*structui^ tree maj*^ be epistemic* 
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CHAIIT OF AI5ATIAH M0PEI5 













Hiuroi 








dU (2) 




inrO) trU)AlW * 


present t 


kend fabllltv. 
be oble» cun) 


kon 


konS 


kon 


kend 




Mr fd (permleslon* 
be allowed to» nay) 


d^rf 


tTdrfS 


dl^rf 


cT^rfa 




jittn (must* have 
■■■II _ t \ 

lo» necDssltyJ 


mtftS 






Attn 




vela (tleslre* 
(want to» wish) 


vtl 


vtt 


vtl 


veld 




sola (obligation^ 
bo supposed to»shall) 


sol 


50lS 


sol 


sold 


postt 


auxt hon^P*P* 


hob 


heS 


het 


hon 




P*P*i gokent 
g^dbrft 
gcimttnt 
gave It 
gsolt 










future t 


auxt v^r^^^lnflnlt* 


vur 


vurS 


vvrtr 


var<> 


preSfSubJ* 


ken9 

d^rfa 

mttn 

veld 

ftolo 

«inr£da (to like 
to* Incllnat Ion) 


kent 

(fdrft 

mttst 

vot 

sot 


kentjf 
dttrrtS 
mttiti 
votS 

80U 


kent 

tmrft 

mtt^t 

vot 

sol 

mest 


kentfa 

ditrfdd 

mttsda 

vodd 

fiOdd 

mejlda 


past subj* 


ituxt hon ^ P*P* 


hl^t 


h^tS 




liBda 


present! 


brtjs9 (need tol 


brUS 


brUS 


brUSl 


brUSa 


Pres*subJ# t 




brllt 


brljftS ^ 


brlit 


brlSda 



Except for [iDesde]^ loodals in Alsatian occur ±n all tenses* 



MODALITy IK AISATIAN 
Abbreviations and Symbols Used: 



1 Ist* person 

2 2nd* person 

3 3rd* person 
aux auxiliaiy 
dim dladnutlve 
K) direct object 
fm feminine 

fut fature 

Ind indicative 

inf infinitive 

masc matjculine 

neut neutral 

pi plural 

pp past participle 

pres present 

sbj subject 

sg singular 

subj subjunctive 

Q it is necessary that 

^ it is possible that 

^ negation 

p proposition 



WHAT COULD DEKIRTr POSSIBLY MEAN? 



W. L. Wight-^ 

Abstract : DEKXEtlT Is a Japanese verb with root and modal 
inteipretatloQS. The modal inteipretatlona are depend- 
ent on the absence or presence of an agent and vQlltlon, 
with respect to an action, In a con^X^oj^t sentence 
predicated by DEKCRIT. 

Root and Modal Sense 

DKEIRir is a Japanese verb which in its root sense may be used to 
Indicate the appearance or occurrence of some object or event, and which 
seems to be constrained to events or things which in some way occur 
naturally or spontaneously. In its modal sense DESXRU may generally 
be Interpreted as e^garesslng a state of possibility or existence of a 
potential skill or capacity. Of fee sentences below, the first is 
Interpreted with a root sense of DEEXRU, while the second is interpreted 
wife a modal sense: 

2 

1. hoho nl nllclbi ga defci-ta 
cheek pl]i^)le 

(Lit.: on cheek pim)le appeared) 
(A pimple broke out on his che^k.) 

2. kare wa piano o hik"U koto ga deiki-ru 

he piano play nomlnalizer 

It should be pointed out that what I refer to m the "root" and 
modal sense are not epistle, in spite of the Englisn glosses I will 
be giving. The root sense of DHSIRir is its inteipretation as an Inde- 
pendent verb which is not modal or dependent for its Interpretation on 
a complement verb In a lower constituent. In its modal sense, DEKIRir may 
be Inteipreted as a nontransitive^ equivalent of English OM.. For 
Instance (3*a} may be inteipreted wi^ the root sense of OMf^ while In 
(3*b} it is Interpreted with the epistemic sense of CM. 

3. a. He can do 50 one-handed pushups, 
b. He could have been sick. 

(3. a) egresses some sort of capacity or ability^ whereas (3-b) er^resses 
an epistemic sense of possibility and does not refer to a capacity. I 
have translated the inodal sense of DEEIHU In English In most of the 
sentences which follow as "It is/was possible for NP to VF.^ But the 
reader should keep In mind that this is not epistemic possibility, but 
some sort of a state of potential capacity or ability to do something. 
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Concerning the semantics of sentences with. DEKIRU as a matrix 
verb» there seem to be several instances in which DEEXRU may be amblg^ 
uously interpreted with either a root or modal sense* Interpretations 
in Its ntodal sense may also vary from sentence to sentence or be vagurr. 
To some extent » though^ it Is possible to discern which sense Is In- 
tended by relying on syntactic structures and lexical categories* 

Root Sense in Sdjnple Expressions 

The siJi^)lest cases in which DEEIHU may be interpreted in its root 
sense are in estpresslons concerning phenomena which would not normally 
be assunted to have a volitional agent* The Japanese sentences below 
have been paraphrased from Mbrlta (1977: 309-310)* 

^* tukl wa tlkyuu tara deki-ta 
moon earth from 
(The idoon came trcm the earth*) 

5* sato wa sato-kubi kara deki-ru 
sugar sugar-cane from 
(Sugar comes from sugar-cane*) 

6* ringo wa aomoriken de deki-ru 

apple Aomorl prefecture from 
(Apples come from Aomorl prefecture*) 

7. kakl wa utl de deki-ta 
persiinmon house from 

((These) perslmons came from/were grown at home*) 

In the above four sentences NP*s affixed with the particle GA have 
been avoided^ because It Is in structures with GA iu which interpreta- 
tions between a modal and root DEKIRU may be ambiguous* The following 
three sentences with GA» though^ are not ambiguous and DEEXRU receives 
a root interpretation as they are clearly agentless* 

8* mejlri nl siwa ga dokl-ta 

outside comer of wrinkle 
the eye 

(He*s got crows* feet*) 

9* haslra kara ed& m dekl-ca 
pillar from branch 
(A branch sprouted firom the pillar*) 

10* ame de tokorodokoro mlsutamarl ga dekl-ta 
rain by here and there puddles 
(Puddles were formed here and there by the rain*) 



In (I) and the phenomenon which occurs Is not controlled 

ty the surface subject nor would one normally assunte 6ome (non-super- 
natural) volitional eaitlty to be acting as agent* l*e*, the rain does 
not volltlonally make puddles* In this way, except metaphorically, it 
would be incorrect to state such a ph^omenon with an active verb: 

10*, *ame ga tokorodokoro misutamarl o tuku-tta 

make-past 

(The rain made puddles here and there*} 

If a volitional agent Is not expressly stated, but is inferred, 
DEKIGU loay indicate a state of coispletlon of an act or process resulting 
in the occurrence of the subject NP, In these instances the subject HP's 
are not agentlve and therefore do not volltlonall-v control the action 
or process which resulted in the state denoted by tibkjRU* In the 
following^ the second of each pair of sentmces ^ ^^esses the action or 
process in the passive form of a verb other than ^ In both members 

of each set of s^teuces, (a and b). It should be n>/ted that no agent 
UP Is overtly expressed. 

11, a. syokuji ga dekl*ta 

meal 

(A meal was prepared (and is ready to eat}*) 

b. syofcujl ga tufcur-^e-ta 

loake^pass Ive-past 
(A meal was prepared*) 

12. a* yokotyoo ni patlnko*ya ga tukm>are-ta 

alley pachinko-parlor 

(A pacbinko parlor appeared in the all^*} 

b* yokotyoo nl patlnko-ya ga tukur-are-ta 

build-pass ive-past 
(A pachinko parlor was built in the alley*) 

13«e, fuslg,! na koto ni tyoozoo ga koori kara dekl-ta 
Strang thing carving ice from 
(In a strange maimer the carving appeared from the ice*} 

b. fuslgi aa koto ni tyoozoo ga koori kara tukur-are-ta 

loake-passfve-past 
(In a strange maimer the carving was made from ice*) 

In the (a) sentences with DEKIRU as the matrix verb, the surface 
subject does not v lltlonally control the process or action indicated 
in the coiqplement, and the eispha^^ic in the interpretations Is placed 
on the occurrence of the object vafcher than the volition which brought 
it into being* But each of the (a; sentences above, given a proper 
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context, could also be given a modal Interpretation; and as they are, 
they are ambiguous* 

Modal Sense of DEKIRU 

The slu^lest form In which DBEIRU may be clearly incurred to talce 
a modal reading is In a structure which I assume to be something such 
as: 

tf (MP) X MP y VERB-Hpnpast^ KOTO GA Z DEEIRlf 
( agent ) ( nons t at ive ) 

SOTO is a nominaliaer which for D£KIfiU takes a nonstative (active) verb 
in bhe cciz^lem^t sentence* The following, which are possible modal 
interpretations of the (a) type sentences above, should malce this clear* 

ll*c* (Taroo wa) syofcuji o tuku-ru koto ga deki-ru 
(laroo) * make 
(it is possible (for Taroo) to make a meal*) 

12 *c* (Ueda-san wa) yokotyoo ni patinko-ya o tuku-ru koto ga deki-ru 
(Mr* Ueda) build 
(it is possible (for Mr* Ueda) to build a pachinko parlor In 
the alley*) 

13»c* (kare wa) fusigi na koto ni tyoozoo o fcoori kara tuku-ru koto 
(he) make 
ga defci-ru 

(It is possible (for him) to make carvings out of ice In a 
strange manner* ) 

It may be noticed that for the root readings of 11*13 1 ^ have given 
the past tense form of DEKIRlf, while for the above modal interpretations, 
the nonpast forms were given* It seems easier to Infer potential read- 
ings from the nonpast form than from the past tense form* The reason 
may be related to certain li^lications the past tense may carry (see 
section V)* It should be kept in mind, though, that In the past tense 
similar modal readings for the above type of sentences are also possible* 

tfith respect to the structural description and the above sentences t 
it may also be noted that the congjlement veitoal suffix is nonpast* Only 
the nonpast form may occur before the nominalizer (SOTO) in sentences 
with DBIKIIUJ as the matrix verb* This parallels the modal structure of 
English sentences with CAN: 

l^*a* He can/could play the piano* 
b* *He can/could played the piano* 

15*a* He ?can/could have played the piano* 
b* *He can/ could had played the piano* 
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In English it seems that a verb coatingent to and following CM is never 
in the past tense^ but always in the nontensed form. 

Other ways of expressing the potential in Japanese are with a 
potential verbal suffix or with a form of deletion in constructions with 
DEEXHn as the matrix verb. One exception to verbs which may take the 
potential suffix is SDRU (to do). For the potential of SURU, DBKtRTJ is 
used (see Alphonso 197^: 913)- In sentences (I6-I8), the (a) set 
illustrates the potential with DBmU and without deletion; the (b) 
set, DGEIHn with deletion; and tlie (c) set^ the potential verbal suffix 
(**B- or -RB-) which is attached to what would be the complement veit in 
the (a) sentences. (I6) and (18) are from MaklJio (1975-76: II8). 

16. a. watasi wa piano 0 hlk-u koto ga deki**ru 
I piano play 

b. watasi wa piano ga dekl-ru 

c. watasi va piano ga hik*e-ru 

play-pot. -nonpast 
(It is possible for me to play the piano.) 



17*a. daiku wa nlhon no uti 0 ki to kaml de tuku-ru koto ga deki-ru 
carpenter Japan house wood and paper make 

b. daiku wa nlhon no uti ga kl to kaml de dekl-ru 

c. daiku wa nlhon no uti ga kl to kaml de tuku-re**ru 

(It is possible for a carpenter to build a Japanese house out 
of wood and paper.) 

18. a. watasi wa gengogaku 0 kenkyuu su**ru koto ga deki-ru 
I linguistics study do 

b. watasi wa gengogaku ga dekl-ru 



c. watasi wa gengogaku ga kenlsyuu deki-ru 

(It is possible for me to study linguistics.) 

(18. c) illustrates the use of DiatlRU as the potential for SDBU, 
which does not take a suffixed potential form (^IIRERTJ). In this 
sentence, DEKIRU has replaced SDRU but otherwise the pattern follows 
that of the other (c) sentences. In (l8.a} SUHU has not been deleted, 
while in (l8.b) it has undergone deletion. 

Concerning the (b) set of sentences, Makino states: 



..*the verb "deklru'* can take a single UP instead of an 
em^jdded sentence, if the verb is uniquely tied in with 
an HP as In [l6.b], or if a veit is a Sino-Japanese 
compound veit as in [l8.ai ... (118). 
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For the (b) type of sentences we migiit postulate that they are derived 
by some sort of deletlcm- trans formation rule, from the (a) type of sen- 
tences ^ such as the one glvea below* 

SD X NP-O y VERB-NQNPAST KOTO DEKxRU 

(nonstatlve) 
12 3^ 6 6 

SC I 2 OA ^ 0 6 

It should be noted that when the complement verb has been deleted^ 
If there Is no other context than the sentence Itself ^ It may be vague 
and difficult to Interpret* For instance^ If (l6*b} were nttered by 
someone who made musical ins'sruments > It might mean that It is possible 
for him ^'to make pianos'^ rather than **to play a piano*** But It does seem 
as If some sort of Idiomatic process Is occurring which limits the set 
of possible interpretations. Expressions with a modal DESJRO seem to 
be Interpreted in teims of HP's which are conventionally associated with 
a set of specific actions or processes an agent mar perform on those 
HP's* These include OB^ECT-NP VERB relations such as given below: 

OBJECT-NP's VERB 

SHIGOTO (work/job), KAIMOMO (shopping), 

KEKKOM (marriage), SOTUOYO (graduation) S13RU (do) 

OTiTA (tea) IRERU (put Into/serve) 

TOMODATI (friend), TATEMOMO (building), 

syOKtJJI (meal), PM (bread) TUKUBU (build/make) 

mOKGO (Japanese, EIGO (English) HANASU (speak) 

PIANO (piano), OIITA (guitar) EEKIJ (pluck/play) 

TAIKO (drum) UTU (beat/play) 

SYAKDHATI (bamboo flute) HOKU (blow/play) 

It seems that underlying complement verbs which most readily are 
deleted are limited to those which are semantlcally red '^ant* ^ 
complement verb and DP together seem to create some set semantic 
features which, with a presumed set of features for DEKIEU, makes the 
oon^lement verb redundant* What these features might be, I cannot 
state formally, but that some such constraint esdsts on verbs which may 
be deleted can be seen clearly by examining the sentences below* (19'b) 
is derivable from (19*^), but neither (20*b) nor (21*b) is derivable 
from its corresponding (a) sentence* 

19. a* Banalco wa otya o ire-ru kotc^ ja dekl-ru 

serve 

Cit is possible for Eanako to seanre tea.) 
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b* Hanako ua otya ga deki-ru 
(same as for I94a) 

20. a. Hanako va alcatyan o koros-^u koto ga deki-^^ru 

kill 

(It Is possible for Hanako to kill babies* } 
b* ^^anako va akatyan ga deki-ru 

21. a. kare va^piano o ka-u koto ga deki-ru 

he buy 

(It is possible for him to buy a piano. } 

b* ^**kare va piano ga deki-ru 

(21.b}j of course^ could have a modal reading as given In (l6.b} 
earlier^ if it vere not derived from a sentence such as (21. a); but 1b 
no easily understood sense vould it have a root reading* (20. b}^ if 
ve were to assume it to be derived from some other sentence^ could have 
a modal reading such as 

20. b.' (It is possible for Hanako to bear children.} 

It is also possible to get a root reading from sentence (20. b); 

20. b*** (Hanako is pregnant; i.e., Hasiako's yomib is svoll^ vlth child.) 

SURn In Contrast Wlth-DEKIRU 

It vas noted that for the potential form of SURtJ, DEKIRU is used 
(as In 18); but this may l ead to ambiguity' vhen-a sentence is open to 
a root interpretation of DEKIRU, particularly vith respect to the past 
tense form. For Instance; 

22. a* yoojl o su*ru 

errand/business do-past 

(d) do/vill do (some) errand.) 

b* (hiru^gohan no aida nl) yooji ga deki-ru 
noon meal during 

((During lunch) it is possible (for me) to do (an) errand.) 

c. (itumo hiru-gohan o tabe->hajime-ru to) yoojl 
alvays eat-^nonpast begin to 

ga dekl-ru 

(Whenever I begin to eat lunch, an) errand (alvays) 
comes up* 

* 

d* yoojl 0 sl-ta 
do-past 
C(l) did (some) errand*) 
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6. yoojl (zenbu) dekl-ta 
all/conrpletely 
(It was possible to finish (all of the) business.) 

f. (aslta sl^nakereba naranal) yoojl ga dekl^ta 
tomorrow nmst do 

(An errand (which must be done tomorrow) came up.) 

23. a. Jyunbl 0 su-ru 

preparations do^nonpast 

{{I) ©ake/wlll malce preparations.) 

b. (kare ga aslta ku^ru mae nl) Jyunbl ga dekl^ru 

he tomorrow come before 
(It Is possible to make preparations (before he comes tomorrow.) 

c. (ncme for the root interpretatlcm of DEKIRU) 

d. Jyunbl 0 sl^ta 

do-past 
((I) made preparations.) 

e. (tenrankai no) jyunbl ga dekl-ta 
exhibition 

(It was possible to make preparations (for the e:dtilbltlon).} 

f . (ncme for the root interpretation of DEKIRU) 

For (22) given proper contexts (such as those in parenthesis), 
DEKIRU may receive elthar a modal (b and e) or root (c and f) interpreta- 
tion with YDOJI. For (23), with respect to JYUMBI, the modal inter- 
pretation seems to be the only possible interpretation. For sentences 
like (23), such nominals as JUIIBI, "preparation" (KESSIK, **resolutlon;" 
HYOKDO, "trip;" KAIMONO, "shopping;" etc,), DEKIRU can only signal the 
potential possibility. In the past tense with nominals such as these, 
a possible state of coi!()letlon of an actlcm or process is signaled. For 
nominals such as YQOTL (errand), on the otber hand, DEKIRU in its root 
sense refers to a state of occurrence of the nominal, and in Its modal 
sense a possibility of "doing something" with respect to the nominal. 
Si]i^)ly put, one does not do an errand until an errand to do exists; but 
one must make preparations before the preparations exist. Consequently, 
nominals such as YOOH, which can be acted on after they occur, are open 
to semantlcally ambiguous interpretations betwe^ a root or modal sense 
of DEKIRU, 

'acuous and Monvacuous Interpretations 

With respect to the two senses of DEKIRU, an inclusive relation- 
ship seems to hold. It appears that If the root sense Is possible, the 
modal sense also Is possible; but that If the modal sense Is possible. 
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the root sense inay or may not be possible. Thus, in the slDQ)Iest of 
cases with the past tense form of PEKIRU (DFSI-IA), if a state has 
occurred or appear^, then It was possible for the state to appear or 
occur. But with respect to root interpretations of DEKIHU with nominals 
such as TOOn, the inclusive relationship applies vacuously, I.e., If 
an errand occurs, then It was possible for an errand to occur (but this 
does not iMply anything concemini^ the possibility of talcing care of the 
errand). In these instances » Cas in l8^c and l8ff, sentences 1 and ^-6),. 
the modal sense vould not seem to iJiQ)art any '^meanlngful'^ nuanca to an 
expression, whereas for sentences with NP's such as JTUNBI, the "modal" 
sense of DEKIRU vould seem to carry some ijiQ)licatlve nuance. 

It seems then, that, only in those instances in vhlch there is an 
enibedded (possibly unde^^^ing) complement verb, does the modal sense apply 
nonvacuously. This might be made clear by contrasting the following 
two sentences. 

2k. hoho nl nikibl ga deki-ta (sentence (2) repeated) 
cheek pijiQ)le 

(a plDQ)le broke out on his cheek (and It was possible for a 
pijiQ)le to break out on his cheek).} 

25. kyonea huransu e ryokoo ga dekl-ta 
last year France to trip 

(Last year It was possible to talce a trip to France.) 

In (2^) the modal reading in parenthesis, under most contexts^ would 
apply vacuously; but for (25) the modal interpretation seems to lji5)llcate 
that seme volition by the spealcer Is being or has been exercised. When 
DEKIRU appears in such sentences as (25), it Is ijiQ)lied that It Is possible 
to do something and that something Is done thi*ough some effort exerted by 
the agent. In the sentences below, possible l]i^)llcatlons have been 
bracketed in the English translations. 

26. kyonen huransu e ryokoo ga dekl-ta. 

(Last year it was possible to talce a trip to France 
[and (I) did talce a trip to France].) 

27. syuumatu konsyuu no syukudai ga senbu dekl-ta 
weekend this week homework all 

(It was possible to do all of this week's homework on 
the weekend [and (I) did do all of It].) 

If the spealcer only intended to state that some activity is done, 
then the verb in the underlying con5)lement would suffice by Itself; 

27*. syuumatu konsyuu no syukudai 0 senbu sl-ta 

do-past 

C(I) did all of this week's homework on the weekend.) 
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Megatlcm and Volition 

In sljDple negation where DEKIRtI is suffixed with the negative non- 
past suffix HAI or the past negative form NAKATTA, the proposition 
asserted bjr DEKIRtI Is siiaply negated for either root or modal interpreta- 
tions: 

28* hoho nl wa nlklbl ga dekl-nai 
cheek plii^Ie 

(a pimple does not appear on his cheek* root reading) 

29 * lEycnen huransu e no ryokoo ga dekl-nalcatta 
last year France trip 

(Last year it was not possible (for me) to take a trip 
to France*} 

If a clause with DEKIRtJ Is conjoined with another which negates 
the DEKIRtI clause, though, the interpretations for the resulting com- 
plex sentence are not as siji^le* For clauses in whlch^.root reading 
is given for DEKIRtI, the result may be a logical '^'intradictlon: 

30* %oho nl niklbl ga deki-ta ga, sl-nakatta 

but do-neg past 
(^A pijople appeared on his cheek, but didn^*} 

Ob the other hand, if a modal interpretation is possible, for the 
DEKIRtI clause, any iioplication that the event predicated by DEKIRtI 
occurred is cancelled: 

31' watasl wa piano ga deki-ta ga, sl-nalcatta 
I piano but 

(It was possible for me to play the piano, but I didn't*) 

32* Kyonen huransu e no ryokoo ga deki-ta ga, sl-nakatta 
last year France trip but 
(Last year it was possible (for me) to talce a trip to France, 
but I didn't*) 

In (31) and (32) only the ijDpllcatlon that the action occurred is 
cancelled* Hhat remains is an assertion t^at the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of the action was under the volition of an agent* 

With respect to instances when negation of a DEKIRtI clause with a 
conjoined sentence does not result in a contradiction, t^ese cases seem 
to involve generic statements such as are possible in English: 

33* Elephants can swim* 

3^' Cactus can grow in the desert* 
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Similar statements In Japanese with DEEXRU can be made^ but they 
seem contsroverslal * Acceptance of nonvolltional modal DEKIRU statements 
varies from speaker to speaker^ but all of my Infoimants have stated 
that the sentences below are understandable* (36 is from McCavley 
1976: 36if) 

35* zoo wa oyog-u koto ga deki-ru 
elephant svln 

(It is possible for elephants to swim*} 

36*???saboten wa sabaku ni haer-u koto ga dekl-ru 
cactus desert grow 

(It Is possible for cactus to grow In the desert*) 

(35) Is not problematic as elephants are seen as capable of volitioaj 
but all of my informants had difficulty accepting (36), though McCawley (1976: 
31^1 reports it as given to him as acceptable l36k)* If negated with a 
conjoined sentence^ my Informants seemed slightly more willing to accept 
it: 

36' *??saboten wa sabaku ni haer-u koto ga deki^ru ga, sahara sabaku 

but Sahara deaert 

ni wa 300 si-nai* 

so do-neg ncnpast 
(It is possible for cactus to grow In the desert, but In the 
Sahara, they don't*) 

If the generic aspect of the statement is made more general and 
negated, it seems even more acceptable, but not completely: 

37' ?seibutu de wa saboten slka^ sabaku ni haer-u koto ga deki^nal 
lants cactus except desert grow 

Except for cactus, it is uot possible for plants to grow In 
the desert* ) 

Another sentence McCawley gives which seems somewhat acceptable 

is: 

38* tasagao wa as a sika sak^ koto ga deki-nal 

morning-glory morning except bloom 

(It is not possible for morning-glories to bloom except In the 
morning* ) 

X cannot offer a satisfactory explanation as to why there would be 
varying degrees of acceptance for sentences such as (35-37), except to 
point out that it seems to have something to do with the negative type 
of conjunctives such as SIKA (except) and the type of verb In the com- 
plement sentence* 
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Deontic Interpretation 

In a footnote McCawley (1976:368) states that only the (-E- or -RE-) 
potential suffix (as In l6*c and I7*c above), *•* "but not 'deki-S has 
the additional meaiiltig of '1$ permitted* (368)*" In this case, I 
would not be certain how i^O) would be Interpreted* (In (38) below, the 
potential verbal suffix is used, while In (kO) OEKIRU is used as a paraphrase 
(kO) is fromMorita (1977:310))* 

39* kodomo wa hltori de eiga-kan ni hair-e-nai 

child alone movie-house eater*pot* -neg nonpast 

kO* kodomo wa hitori de eiga-kan ni hair^u koto ga deki^nal 

enter^nonpast 

(It is not petmitted for children to enter a movie-house alone.) 

Other exaiiq)les suggested to me by A* Yamamoto Include: 

In* kyositu de tabako 0 su-u koto ga deiki-nai 
classroom tobacco smoke 

(It is not petmitted to smoke In the classroom*) 

If 2 4 gaku mae de kuruma 0 unten su-ru koto ga deki-nai 
schocl front vehicle drive do 

(It is not permitted to drive on the school grounds*} 

Though not as easily derived as from sentences with the potential 
suffix, it seems possible to derive deontic e^cpressions from these 
sentences* Yamamoto (personal communication) has suggested that it seem 
to be related to generic Interpretations In contrast to specific Inter- 
pretations, For Instance for ikO), were EQDOMO to be replaced with a 
more specific HP, DEEIRU would not receive a deontic Interpretation: 

lfO*4 ano hi to wa hltoil- de eiga-kan ni hair-u koto ga deki*nal 
that person 

(It is not possible for that person to enter a movie-house alone*) 

In ikO) and ik2) above, DEKIRU has been affixed with the negative 
nonpast marker* They may be uttered without a negative suffix, but it 
seems that contexts In which a non*negated s^tence with a deontic reading 
occur less frequently than for negated sentences. 

The negated sentences seen to carry a deontic Interpretation as 
an euphemistic means of replacing more direct statements regarding per- 
mission, i.e*. In Euf;lish a deontic sense of CAN is often used In a 
similar manner: 

1^3* Children cannot enter the movie house unaccompanied* 

(1^3) could of course be Interpreted as a statement with respect to 
some physical or mental capacity of children; but it would more probably 
be read with a deontic Interpretation given to CAK In most Instances* If 
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(42) were not negated, thou^, it seems that It vould be iBore difficult 
to decide between the "capacity" and deontlc Intexpretations * 

43'* Children can enter the movie house unaccompanied* 

If we would ranove "unaccon^anied", the sentence seems even more 
difficult to assign an interpretation* 

43"* Children can enter the movie house* 

SiJBilarlyt In Japanese (40) would become more difficult to assign 
the intended reading were it not negated and If HITORI D£ (alone) were 
removed. 

40** kodomo wa elga-kan de hair-u koto ga deki-ru 

(It Is possible/permissible for children to enter the movie house.) 

In most Instances t though, were a deontlc reading intendedt other more 
appropriate egressions would be used, such as: 

40". kodomo wa elgakan ni hai-te-mo 11 

children movie-house enter- -even alright 

((Lit.) In children to enter movie-house even Is alright.) 

(It Is permissible for children to enter the movle^house.) 

As more appropriate e^cpresslonst such as (40") i exist for non* 
negated deontlc meanings, and as the potential verbal suffix would suffice 
for negated potential readings,^ "it seems that when negated, DEEXHTJ would 
be used as in (40^41), ambiguously to iMp^ politeness." It might be ^ 
assumed that this Is implied because It deliberately makes the statement 
ambiguous so that the hearer must infer that It Is a denial of permission 
or some such thing. On the other hand, the nonnegated forms with DEXXRTJ 
would not be so apt to occur as there may be less reason to assert a 
positive deontlc statement ambiguously. 



Footnotes 

1 I am gr**teful to /* Yamaaoto for his intuitions, criticisms, and 
comments of which I have tak^n liberal advantage, and to C. K. Oh, whose 
comments, criticisms and ^couragement have guided me in writing this 
paper. 

2 Particles and affixes, unless otherwise noted in the text, may 
be roughly translated as below: 

Affixes 

-(r)u nonpast 

-ta/da past 

-na-1 • neg-nonpast 

-na-ka tta neg-past 



ee 
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Particles (postpositions) 
va topic 
ga nominative 
ni dative 



0 accusative 
no generative 
de locative/ins tnunental 



3 In this paper I have followed Euno's analysis of DEKIRU as a 
statlve (nontransltlve) verb (1973; 136-150, 330-339). But see McCavl^ 
for a transitive analysis (1976: 357-368). Makino follows Kuno's basic 
analysis, but suggests a slightly different one based on what he assumes 
Is a spreading syntactic change (1975-76: 97-123). 

k The term ^'root'* Is used In the literature to Indicate a non- 
eplstemic sense, but I have used It In this paper to Indicate the 
nonmodal sense from which it would seem the modal senses are 
etymo logically derived. In this respect, the reader may find It easier 
to assume that the nonmodal and modal uses of DEKIRU constitute the use 
of two separate words. A third sentence with. English CAN may help 
explicate this: 



There would seem to be no etymological relationship between the verb in 
the above sentence and the modal CAN in (3'a) and (3-b). But If It were 
assumed there was such a relationship, and that the modal senses were 
derived from the sense of CAN in (3.c), then the use of CAN in C3.c) would 
conrespond to Its root sense. 

5 Xn modem Japanese the form which occurs here, RENTAIKEI (sub* 
stantlve form). Is identical with the nonpast SYUSIEEI form. (See 
Henderson, 19 W: 11-16). 

6 The negated potential suffix may still be so ambiguous as the form vitii 
DEKIRU that either a deontlc or "^capacity" interpretation could be 

given. 



3.C. He canned 50 bushels of peas. 
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A MOTE OH CAN AND MAY 



Choon-Kyu Oh and 
CharldsSeibel 

Abstract ; This paper is an attempt to characteu^aie 
the meaning difference between can and may as 
epistle stodals. Based on some interesting dif- 
ferences of thesa aodals in their syntactic behavior, 
negation and past fon&atlon, the paper claims that 
the crucial difference lies in the interpretation 
bases. Only when the base set denotes the speaker's 
knowledge set may m^jr be used. There is no such 
restriction for can . ^ 

Introdaction 

What may be or even can be the difference between the mean^ 
In^ s of can and l^? In a majority of cases where one can be 
usedj the other also may te used. Still native spe^^kars seem to 
feel distinctly the difference. In this paper, we will argue 
on the basis of evidence presented In Section 2 that the only 
semantic dlffer^ce lies in the subjectivity associated with 
may but not with can. We will argue that cai^ denotes a mere po- 
tentiality. The seuses o^. the terms subjectXvlty and potential- 
ity we are usln^ here are defined in the foXXowlng section. 

Definitions 

The following definitions are de^Gu helpful in presenting 
our arguments, the first five of which we borrow froa Kratser 
(1977) with sme inessential modifications. For the purpose of 
this paperj understand a proposition to be a set of possible 
worlds in uhlch it is true. If W is the set of all possible 
worlds, the set^of all propositions will be the power-^set of W. 

Definition 1. A proposition p is true in weW i iff vep. 
Otherwise p is false in w. 

Definition ^. A set A of propositions is consistent iff 
In at least one possible world all its members are 
true. 

Definition 3. A proposition p is compatible with a set A 
of propositions iff A V {p} is consistent. 

Doi > 4. A proposition p follows from a set A of 

^ positions iff there is no possible world where 
. ^ members of A are true but p is false. 

kmsas Working Pc^&re in LingiiisHc$^ Vol. No. pp. $? - ?0 
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Definition 5^ The meaning of 'possible in view of i$ that 
function such that 

l) each m^ber of its daaaln Is a couple (f|p)i 
where f Is a function which assigns a set of 
propositions to every wetf and p a proposition, 

11} If (f,p) is in the domaiQ of ;(f,p) Is that 
proposition which Is true in eocactly those weF 
where p Is compatible with f(w}* 

Definition 6. A baso set for a modal interpretation, or 
simply a base set. Is the set of propositions that f 
picks out for a given weW. 

Definition {* A subjective modal is a modal for whose 

interpretation the bajse set coincides with the set of 
propositions that repres^t the speakar^s current 
knowledge about the actual world* 

Definition 8* A proposition p is potential Iff there Is a 
base set compatible with p* 

Definition 9* A modal sentence Is a sentence which contains 
a modal expression in Its matrix component* 

Definition 10* A dqiodall26d sentence Is the sentence which 
remains after the modal expression Is raaoved from the 
corresponding modal sentence* And the proposition 
denoted by a d^odallzed sentence Is a demodallzed 
proposition* 

Characterigatlon of Differences 

Now we are ready to disease the differences between can and 
may* Only when the base set denotes the speaker ^s knowledge set 
or the set of propositions that collectively represent the speak- 
er's knouledge, m may use may* In contrast, cga can be used with 
any consistent base set* 

Argument A : Firsts notice that can may be used in an inter- 
rogative sentence while cannot in Its non-deontic reading* 

1} a* Could It be raining in Chicago? 
b* *Might It be raining in Chicago? 
According to our proposal, what the speaker does in using (lb) is 
to ask whether the proposition that It be raining in Chicago Is 
compatible with his knowledge base* But this is a rather unreason- 
able move to mr^ *\ view of the fact that the speaker hljnself Is 
the best alithorxty on what his knowledge base consists of* Noti- 
ce that (lb) Is not syntactically ungrammatical* The sentence 
sounds perfectly acceptable in a self -directed, monologuous reading* 
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Argumeat B : The second piece of evidence Is found In the 
following pair of sentences c loted froa X^tunen (1971): 

2) a. *It Isn't raining in Chicago, but it may be raining 

there. 

b. It isn*t ralniJig in Chicago, but it could be. 
Earttunen ai^es in the last section of his paper that modal ex- 
pressions In ordinary langijiage are usually eplstemlcally Interpret- 
ed, that is, on the basis of the speaker's knowledge (cf. Defin- 
ition 7) while "logical possibility" (or potentiality in the 
sense defined fiibow) is expressed by the mood of a verb — thus 
the acceptability or lack of it of the example sentences quoted 
above from his paper. ^ 

It is obvious that what triggers the acceptability differ^ 
ence in (2) can only be the difference in the modal form that 
is used. But two distinct features are involved here: mood and 
the kind of modal itsed. Earttunen considers the former to be 
the determining factor, tfe would like to contend that it is the 
kind of modal that renders one sentence contradictory and the 
other not. Uote how the unaccept ability of (3b) is also account- 
ed for if we construe can to express logical possibility while 
viewing may as a modal that can only be interpreted subjectively. 

3) a. It could be/could hav: been raining in Chicago but 

it Isn' t/wasn't . 
b. *It might be/might have been raining in Chicago but 
it Isn^ t/wasn^t .. 
Since we analyze may to be a subjective modal, the demodallzed 
proposition according to our analysis is asserted to be cosi^ati* 
ble with the speaker's knowledge set. But the second conjunct In 
(3b) is being asserted, indicating that the negation of the same 
demodallzed proposition is in the speaker^s knowledge set. Thus 
(3b) involves a contradiction. In other words, a danodallzed 
proposition may not be contradicted if the modal Involved is mjay 
or might . 

ibcldentallr, the speaker's knowledge base may be tempor- 
arily modified either contfflctually or by explicitly providing 
a conditional phrase. (Cf. k below.) 

If) a. If John had been there, Mary might have stayed. 
But she didn't, 
b. Hobert Kennedy might have become President. 
The semantics of such sentences would be, in our approach, that 
the union of the conditional proposition and the speaker's 
knowledge base is compatible with the demodalized proposition of 
the consequent sentence. But the subjective vs. potential dls^ 
tlnction is needed even with conditional clauses as is demonstra- 
ted by the following s^tences: * 

5) a. If John had been there, Mary could have stayed, but 
she wouldn't have, 
b. ^If John had been there, Mary might have stayed, but 
she wouldn't have. 
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Argument C : The third and last argument involves the fact 
that when a modal sentence with the non-deontic laay is syntac- 
tically negated it does not r^resent its semantic contradiction. 
The scope relation between a negative word and the modal express- 
ion differs, as is shown by the accompanying logical representa- 
tions (cf. 6) or the coii?>atibility (cf. 7) illustrated below: 

6) a. John camot be sick, (-(^sick (John))) 
b. Jolm may not be sick, (^(-sick (John))) 

7) a. ^John can be sick but then John cannot be sick, 
b. John may be sick but th^n John may not be sick. 

According to our definition of subjective possibility expressed 
by a modal sentence uith may, the negation of 'John may be sick* 
is the proposition that it is not compatible with the spealcer's 
knowledge base that John be sick. But ^caci;ly when will a pro- 
position be incompatible with the speaker's knowledge base? Ob- 
viously a propositicm and its negation can be con^jatible simul- 
taneously with the speaker's knowledge aet (cf. 7b). A quick 
perusal of the definitions given above shoaLd convince the read- 
er that a proposition is incompatible with the speaker's knowled- 
ge base only when its negation follows from it. The negation of 
C6b) is (6b'), not (6b"): 

6) b*. John must be sick. (ll(sick (John))) 
b*'. John may be sick. (^(sick (John))) 
■ Hotice that cgn does not have a corresponding necessity 
modal. The modal qiust is not such a necessity modal as is demon- 
strated by the compatibility, of (8a): 

8) a. John could be sick but he must not be. 
b. ^John might bo sick but he must not be. 

To put differently what is revealed by the sentences (6)-(8), the 
domain of possible worlds that are considered in interpreting ma^ 
and must includes only those worlds which are compatible with the 
speakOT^s knowledge, whereas the selection of the domain for can 
is not constrained except that it be consistent. 

Footaiotes 

1. Hotice that the sentence *John can/could not be sick' 
does not denote that John's being sick is a logical Impossibility 
in the normal sense of the word. 
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THE SUBJUIICTIVE IN SPMISH 
J. Miguel Solano 



AlJstract ; The various analyses for the sulsjimctive in 
Spanish that have l:een proposed can te classified into 
two major categories: syntactic and semantic. Syntac- 
tic analyses consist mainly of classifications of ins- 
tances in which the 3ul:jimctive must te used* Semantic 
analyses try to give the underlying principle{s) that 
seem to govern the use of the sul:Jimctive in Spanish* 
In this paper two examples of each major category are 
discussed, and a new semantic account in terms of conven- 
tional inrplicature is proposed* A single idea seems to 
account tor most of the cases in which the sul^Junctive is 
used in Spanish* 

Introduction 

A native speaker of Spanish without a sophisticated knowledge of the 
sul:Junctive mood will, when asked al:out his criterion for chocsing a sul:* 
junctive form of a verl: instead of an indicative one, l:e al:le to say whether 
a sentence is right or wrong, l:ut ususJJy not l^e al:le to explain wl^* For 
the teacher of Spanish as a second or foreign language, whether or not he 
is a native speaker, it can te very helpful to have a good understandiag of 
the sul:junctive mood, because he will te in a tetter position to help his 
students than a teacher without such knowledge* 

According to Spanish teachers the sul:Jimctive is one of the most dif- 
ficult psLTts of Spanish* Ever since Spanish l:ecame a target language for 
English-speaking students, the word "sul:junctive^' has caused "fear and trep- 
idation in the hearts of the learners" (Shawl 1975, p* 323) i and many learners 
consider it "the ghastly part of the graimnar*' (McKay 1976, p* k)* 

In this paper I will discuss the different uses of the sul:junctive in 
Spanish, and what they roughly correspond to in English* For this purpose 
I will examine various types of analyses that have l:een proposed for the 
3ul:junctive in order to determine their degree of success in descril:ing its 
meaning and usages* I will offer an entirely different analysis that seems 
to accoimt for the facts l:etter than the ansdyses that have l:een proposed 
so far* 

The sul:junctive in English seems to l:e disappearing* The attitudes 
English speakers have toward this mood are contril:uting to its extinction: 
it is considered formsd and pedantic, and teachers discourage its use 'by 
lal:eling it pretentious and artificial (McKay 1976, p* 11)* 

The sul:junctive in Spanish, however, is an essential part of the gram- 
mar; it is used in all types of situations, and people do not have special 
attitudes that discourage its use; on the contrary, mastery of the sul:junc- 
tive is one of the signs of good control of the language* 

Descriptions of the sulsjunctive that various authors have given can 
te divided into two major categories: syntactic and semantic* The former 
consists mainly of classifications to help the learner memorise those cases 
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in which the sutjunctive has to te used; the latter attenpts to account for 
the use of the suhjunctive in terns of semantic concepts such as presuppo- 
sition and assertion* 

Syntactic Descriptions 

McKay *s Account McKay intends to enahle the student to grasp the sense and 
to appreciate the use of the suhjunctive in Spanish (McKay 1976, p* He 
gives three characteristics of the suhjiinctive in Spanish: (l) It can he 
used to reflect the world of emotional responses, the Joys, the melancholy, 
and the desires, of everyday living, the douhts. Judgments, suppositions, and 
contingencies of tbe hiaman condition* (2) Its use is determined hy the 
spealcer*s attitude* It reflects the speaker*s feelings or opinions rather 
than his tested assurances* (3) It usually a^ears in subordinated cons- 
tructions, a characteristic which is suggeste<3l hy the name itself— the name 
suhjunctive comes from Latin **suhjunctus" *yoked imder* (McKay, p* ll)* How- 
ever, the dominating verh does not always appear on the surface* 

(1) Que lo HAGA Juan * *I:et Juan do it** 

The verh HAGA (suh^iunctive forms viH he vritten in capital letters through- 
out the paper) can he thought of as embedded into a main clause as in 

(2) Quiero que lo HAGA Juan * *I want Juan to do it* * 
(I-want that it DO Juan) (Lit*) 

The list of situations that call for the subjunctive includes, according to 
McKay: commands, in^ersonal egressions, sentences that express emotion, 
persuasion, voliiion, denial, disbelief, uncertainty, indefiniteness , con- 
ditions contrary to fact, softened requests, polite statem**nts, and senten- 
ces that include expressions like Qfxizis 'perhaps', tal y^ez *maybe*, ojalA 
'I wish, I hope, if only*, and como si *as if** 

Commands t It is true that commands are most freouently expressed in 
the subjiinctive, but to say that commands are expressed in the subjunctive 
mood and nothing more represents an ov^simplification* There are actually 
two other ways of expressing commands J one that uses an indicative form, 

and another that uses the imperative form of the verb* Although the ^mper- 

ative mood may be considered an intensification of the subjunotive mood (Gili- 
Gaya 1973, p* 1^2)^ there are surface differences that distinguish thisjn, as 

indicate* 

(3) Viene tempranito, oye? *Come early, do you hear?* 

(1*) Ven ! *Come! * (Imperative familiar singular for speakers who use 

tu *you*) 

(5) Y^nf ! *Come!* *Tliaperative famliar singular for speakers who 

use v fj s, *you* (lay case)) 

(6) VEHGA I *ComeI* (Subjunctive form used with u^ted 'you* (singular 

formal))* 

The plural form corresponding to the^e last three examples is the subjunc- 
tive form illustrated by (7), because the imperative venid (vosotros ) *ComeI* 
is considered very formal, and is almost never used* Gili-Gaya (1973, p* 1*^2) 
also recognises that the subjunctive form predominates in several coiintries 
of Latin America* 

(7) VEHGAM i 'Cornel* 

Terrel and Hooper (197lf, p* 1^86) consider CO a formal exception* To me it 
indicates a reminder or a type of persuasion used in a very familiar style* 
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Indirect command ; This type of sentence refers to commands embedded 
in a main clause* 

(8) DIGAItE que REGRESE a las 6 * 'Tell him to return at 6*' 
(tell-him that return at 6) 

(9) Le mande que se JtFEITARA * 'I ordered him to shave himself* * 
Sometimes the main clause is omitted, and the speaker*s will is expressed 
in the subjunctive* 

(10) Que nadie se jiSSEVk a decime nadaJ 
*Don*t anybody dare to say anything to me* ' 

The constant repetition of this type of indirect command has resulted in 
idiomatic expressions like 

(11 K ( Que) VIVA el Presidente * 'Long live the President** 
I think expressions of the type illustrated by (ll) are more closely related 
to sentences indicating desire than to indirect commands* j^e *that' is 
optionally deletable in (ll) but not in (lO)* 

Lnpersonal expressions : With sentences ihat contain impersonal ex- 
pressions, the verb xn the subordinate clause will be in the subjunctive 
as long as the subject of the embedded clause is not correferential with 
that of the main clause* 

(12) Es mejor que se QUEDE callado * *You'd better shut up.* 
Other impersonal expressions include mas vale *It's better', parece *It 
seeaos^, puede ser *It may be', and vale la pena *It's woarthvhile** When 
the sentence is completely impersonal, an infinitive is used* 

(13) Vale la pena jr* 'It is worthwhile to go** 

Etootion : Expressions in the main clause that have to do with strong 
feeling like anger, fear, desire, hope, joy, pleasure, regret, sorrow, 
s\irprise, etc* call for the subjunctive if there is no correferentistlity 
of the two subjects* The idea involved in this case is that a sentiment 
expressed by the speaker concerns the actions of another* If there is no 
change of subject involved, an infinitive is used (but see (^^) and (hS) 
below) . 

ilk) No me gusta que me CUElllTE sus problemas * *I don't like her 
telling me her problems* * 

(15) Me gusta contarle ais problemas * 'I like to tell her my 
problems* * 

Doubt : Strong doubt as opposed to weak doubt is essential for using 
the subjunctive in the embedded clause. If the speaker wants to convey 
that his doubt is minimal, he may use the indicative* Xn a similar manner, 
with Verbs of denistl or disbelief, it is the speaker 's attitude rather 
than the verb itself that determines the mood of the verb in the embedded 
clause. 

(16) Dudq que me VASfA a hacer falta * 'I dou^t that I'll miss her* ' 

(17) Dudas que estH lloviendo ? Asomate a la ventana* *Do you 
doubt that it is raining? Look out the window! 

(18) Ho creo Que Juan SEPA tanto* *I don^t think Juan knows that 
much*^ 

(19) Ho cree que Juan lo sabe* (i nd*) IJe does not believe that Juan 
knows it*' 

(20) El ,1ues ne<;6 que los abogados ESTUVIERAM involucrados en el 
asunto > 'The judge denied that the lawyers were involved in 
that scandal* * 
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The explanation in terms of veak versus strong doubt is not entirely- 
satisfactory because for me, (1?) does not involve doubt at all, at least 
for the speaker. In the comparison of my analysis with the others pre- 
sented in this paper, I will offer a more convincing explanation (see 
page 93 ) . 

Persuasion ; Verbs that express persuasion, permission, advice, in- 
ducement, and reijuest call for the subjunctive if there is a change of 
sub J ect . 

(21) Me viiiS que VINIT^ . 'He asked me to come.* 

(22) No le permiti que SALIERA. *I did not allow him to leave.* 

(23) Me aconse^jS que FUERA .T *He advised me to go* ' 

(2l*) te propose que nos CASARAMOS . *I proposed marriage to her** 

(her I--proposed that ve getnaarried) 
Volition ; Verbs that imply an act of volition, choosing, or deciding 
are followed by a verb in the subjunctive if there is a change of subject. 

(25) Prefiero que nos ftOEDEMOS aqui* *I prefer that we remain here.* 

(26) Ihsisten en que SEAMOS diseretos * *They insist that we be 
► discrete* * 

Uncertainty : A number of adverbial conjunctions in Spanish, by their 
very meaning, convey a sense of uncertainty or unreality about the action 
of the subordinate clause* These conjunctions refc^ to condition, manner, 
purpose, time, and concession. 

(27) Ite permite al nifo que JUEGUE con cosas peligrosas con tal de 
que la DEJE en pas. 'She lets the child play with dangerous 
things in order that he leave her alone * * 

(28) Harg el traba^lo como usted me lo^a) 0RDEME *7 

Lb) ordena .) (a) *I*U do the 
work whatever way you order me.* (b) *I*11 do the work as you 
say. ' 

(29) Nos vamos en cuanto COIWIOS * *We*ll leave as soon as we eat.* 

(30) Aunjue SEA fea^ es una buena muchacha * *Even though she may 
be homely, she*s a nice girl** 

In (29) and (30) it is also possible to use the indicative. 

Indefiniteness ; When a subordinate clause refers back to someone or 
something imprecise, indefinite, undetermined* or nonexistent, the sub-- 
Junctive is required. 

(31) Hay alguien que quiere ofrecerse como voluntario . *There is 
someone that wants to volunteer** 

(32) Hay alguien que QUIERA ofrecerse como voluntario? *Is there 
anyone who might want to volunteer? * 

(33) No hay nadie que QUIERA ofrecerse como voluntario . * There 
isn*t anyone willing to volunteer* 

Busco un abrigo que me QUEDE bien * 'I*m looking for a coat 
that might fit me* * 

(35) Busco el abrigo que me queda bien . *I*m looking for the coat 
that fits me. ' 

Supposedly (35) refers to something that exists and (3'*) refers to some- 
thing that can be thought of as nonexistent, at least at the time of 
speaking but (36) would contradict this* 

(36) Busco un abrigo que me queda bien . 'I*m looking for a coat 
that fits me*' 

* o 



Sentence (36) indicates that the coat exists » but it is not specified. 
The ftxplanation for the choice of mood in terms of definiteness versus 
indefiniteness does not work either^ as the following example also shows. 

(37) Me llevo el abrigo que me QUEDE bien . *I*11 take whatever 
coat that might fit me.* 

McKay's explanation in terms of definiteness v^sus indefiniteness 
is partly right. What must be recognized is that Spanish marks a dis- 
tinction between definite versus indefinite by the article > and also a 
distinction between specif ic^^rsus non-specific by the mod of the verb 
(specific is indicated by the indicative mood, and non-specific by the 
subjunctive). Exainples (3**''37) show a neat cyicmetiy of this phenomenon. 
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Softened requests and polite statements : with auxiliary verbs like 
deber 'must', poder 'can*, and querer *to want* the past subjunctive can 
be used to soften a statement with politeness. 

(38) QUISIERAMOS proceder contra ella . *We would like to sue her.' 

(39) Deberlas seguir sus consejos . *you should fo3-low his advice.' 
(1*0) Podrlas ayudaxme ? 'Could you help me?* 

The last two examples do not contain subjunctive forms according to the 
analysis of conditionals given below (p. 76 )• 

Sole and Sole's View Sol^ and Sole (1977) go a little deeper into 
the analysis of the subjunctive in Spanish than McKay does. He* only 
do they give a nearly exhaustive list of situations in which the subjunc- 
tive is xisedj but th^ also tiy to give the underlying principles that 
seem to govern its use. 

Causation of Behavior ; According to Sole and Sole* the subjunctive 
is used when the governing notion is one of causation of behavior* i.e.* 
when a speaker tries to influence the behavior of another to attain a de- 
sired result. A similar idea was expressed by McKay (page72 above), but 
in this case the idea is more general and includes* under different 
titles, most of the cases mentioned by McKay. Closely related to this 
idea of causation of behavior is the notion of^'Something being hypothetical. 
Predicate nominatives e-* in (**l) (what McKay calls impersonal expressions* 
page 73 above) describe an event as hypothetical. 

('^l) Hay pocas posibilidades de que se BECUPERE. 'There is little 
possibility that he will get well.' 
There must be a second subject different from the first one upon which 
the first can exercise influence. Otherwise an infinitive is used. 

(h2) Insistig' en jr . 'He insisted on going.' 

(1*3) Insisti6 en que VIMIERAM . 'He insisted that they come.* 
The notion of a change of subject makes sense for (1*2*1^3), but I don't 
think it makes sense for (1*1). Besides, there are cases in which it is 
possible to use a clause rather than an infinitive even if there is no 
change of subject: 

ihk) Dudo fque yo FUEDA venirl 'I doubt that I can come.* 
/ ppder J 
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Furthermore, as Sol^ and Sol^ point out (1977, p* l6l) verbs of believing, 
thinking, and saying generally take clauses even if no change of subject 
is involved* 

(1*5) Cree que esti, bien * 'He thinks he is all right. ' 

(1*61 Se que no puedo conseguir eso. 'I know I can not get that.' 
Sentences (1*5-1*6) also show that an embedded clause does not always have 
a verb in the subjiinctive* When the verb conveys non-hypothetical infor- 
mation, the indicative mood is used. 

Bnotion and p^sonal inclination ; The subjunctive is also used when 
the governing notion is causation of emotion or when it describes personal 
inclination* Verbs which convey anger, pleasure, surprise, regret, for- 
giveness, hope, fear, etc., always take the subjiinctive when they occur 
in an embedded clause (Sol^ and Sol^, p, l68). There are numerous ex- 
ceptions to this statement that will also be discussed below* 

The most common occurrence of the subjunctive as a causative of 
emotion is in noun clauses of various functions; subject, object, ad^ 
verbial* Subject clauses may be extraposed to the end of the sentence 
as in 

(1*7) Me da envldia que todo le SALGA bign. 'It makes me envious 

that everything turns out all right for him* ' 
(1*8) Espero que ya HAYA llegado * 'l hope he has arrived already** 
(1*9") Siempre damos un paseo despu^s de que cenamos * 

'We always take a walk after eating*' 

(50) Despu^s de que CJIAMOS daremos un Paseo * 
'We'll take a walk after we eat. ' 

The last tvo examples indicate that the choice of mood in adverbial 
clauses depends on the factual or hypothetical nature of the event* If 
the adverbial clause ej^resses finality or goal it takes the subjunctive 
because the result is hypothetical* 

(51) MaiSana vengo para que me MfUDES con esta tarea . 
ttomorrow I-come so that me you-help with this task) 
'I'll come tomorrow so that you can help me with this 
assignment.' 

Oonditional : Conditional sentences deserve a section of their own 
because they are closely related to the subjiinctive, especially in English. 

There is a controversy among Spanish grammarians on how to treat the 
conditional* Some authors include it among the foarms of the indicative 
(Gili-Gaya, 1973), and still others consider it to be a transition be- 
tween the two (Alonso, 1968, and De Val, 1966). De Val considers it to 
be closer to the subjunctive because of its meaning: both the conditional 
and the subjiinctive are used to express eventuality, condition, and af- 
fectlvity (p* l65). 

The oonditional formerly was treated as & separate mood in the 
grammar of the Spanish Royal Acaden^ before its edition in 1973, in which 
it was included among the forms of the indicative mood. According to the ^ 
1973 grammar the conditional has a periphrastic origin; amar£a 'would 
love' derives from amar hia ( habia ) 'had to love' ( habia is an indicative 
form) ^ and it expresses future action in relation to the pasc. 

Perhaps it is important to realize that conditional" refers to 
the part that is normally translated in English by would Verb ^ and its 
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most freq^uent use is in the conseq^uent clause of a conditional sentence. 

(52) Si TUVIERA dinero comprarj!a un carro . 
('If I"had mon^ I-would-tuy a car. ') 

Gili-Gaya (1973, pp* 167-173) claims that his reasons for con- 
sidering the conditional as one of the forms of the indicative are 
conclusive. As evidence he offers the following argument: equivalences 
between the forms *ria and ^ra caused some authors to consider the con^ 
ditional a subjunctive form* To convince oneself that there are no 
differences in mood that might separate the conditional from the otl .r 
tenses of the indicative, all one has to do is use a vert of possibility, 
necessity or desire in a sentence such as 

(53), Dijo que ^mtaria . 'He saifl that he would sing*' 

as opposed to 

(5U) Le mand6 que jCMTARAl 'He ordered her to sing* ' 

tCftKTASEJ 

The subordinate verb in (53) refers to future action with respect to the 
past* The embedded verbs in (53-5^) are not interchangeable when dijo 
refers to a verb of saying* 

The conditional also expresses probability referring to' either tne 
past or the future* 

(55) Serlan como las 1073*m . ( Probablemente eran las 10 *) 
( IlJ-would-be about 10 ) 'It was probably 10 p.m*' 

(56) Seria interesante oir lo que va a decir * 

*It would be interesting to hear what he is going to say* ' 
We can express present probability with the future* 

(57) Seran las seis * *It's probably six o*clock** 
(*it-will"be six') 

Past possibility can be expressed with the future perfect* 

(58) Habrgn salido ya * *!Ehey \riXl have left already* * 

With the conditional we can expt^ess what Gill-Gaya calls ^imperfect 
possibility** (p* I68) referrLngto the past, the present, or the future, 
as shown in (55) 1 (56) above, and (59) below* 

(59) El Presidente Ca?*ter estaria dispuesto a hablar con Castro* 
^President Carter would be willing to talk to Castro** 

(59) niay mean that he is willing to do so right now. By using the con- 
ditional the speaker does not assert the truth of the statement* According 
to Gili-Gaya (footnote 6, p. I68) this limited use of the conditional 
represents a literal translation from English or French, which does not 
violate the normal uses of the conditional* 

From the same meaning of probability or possibility is derived the 
concessive use of the conditional in Spanish* 

(60) Seria fea de cara^ pero tenia buenas piemas* 

*She may have haff'an ugly face, but she had beautiful legs*' 
The use of the conditional as an indicator of politeness ox* 
modesty derives from the ln^erfect aspect of habia which entered its 
composition* 

(61) Me gustaria conversar con usted * 'I would like to talk to 
you* * 

With verbs like querer 'to want*, deber *must', and poder *can', 
according to Gili-Gaya, the conditional, the preterite imperfect in^ 
dicative, and^the preterite imperfect subjunctive can be used without 
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changing the time relation. 

(62) r Deberla'\ tener un poco de verguenga * 
I DEBIERA . 

f Debia J 

*He should be a little ashamed** 
For me and lor the people I consulted > debia has a slightly different 
meaning. It implies stronger obligation than deberla and DEBIEEtA . 

(63) r qUISim T que me ACCMPAMARAS . 
< Queria? ? 

t Querrla?? ) 

*I would like you to go with me* * 
Instead of Quoyy la I use me ffustar^a *I would like' > and querla in this 
sentence means 'I wanted** Therefore* for me> there may be a change of 
time involved in these forms. Both QUISfttfiA and guerrla may be used in 
response to the question *' ^e^ se te ofrece? '^ *What do you need?'* but 
querla sounds more appropriate as a response to the quest ion ** ^Qu^ 
querias? '* *What did you want?*. 

^6h) Juanfpodrla ^ salir me.lor en sus estudios * 
HJDIERA 
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'Juan could do better in his studies.* 
In this case podla » in a sentence out of context such as (6U)* is im- 
mediately associated with past ability* rather than possibility. 

The equivalence between -ra and -rla » which we notice in (62) - 
(6U)^ is explained by the sense of doubt conveyed by both forms* the 
doubt expressed by the subjunctive form being stronger than the doubt 
expressed by the indicative form. A similar difference in degree of 
doubt is shown in ^ 

(65) Tal veg /a) TENGAa^T que traba,1ar . *You might have to work.* 

i b) tengs -^J 'Maybe you have to work* * 

in which tl.e present indicative (vos ten6s> *you have*) expresses a 
Xesser degree of doubt. 

These effort? to Justify the inclusion of the conditional among 
the forms of the indicative may conflict with the traditional defi- 
nitions of this mood. If the indicative also conv^s doubt* it can no 
longer be considered the mood of **black and white* of fact* assertion* 
certainty** Sacks (l9T5* p. 97) or "reality*' Poyal Acadei^* (p* UT6)* 
In the discussion below we will find a satisfactory explanation for sen- 
tences such as (65)* 

The *ra form of the imperfect subjunctive replacing the conditional 
-rla in the consequent clause of a conditional sentence is felt to be 
archaic by Costa Rican speakers except in a few fixed expressions* 

(66) Si TtJVIERA dinero ^COMPRARA una casa * (archaic) 
^If I had money* I vould buy a house** 

(67) Aunque no fHUBIERAT cielo yo te f AMARA 1 * 

f HUBIESE j l ^amarla j 
'Even if there were no heaven I would love you* ' 
In (6T) just the opposite to ( ^) is true* The expected form in -rla 
sounds strange to me. The reason may be that (67) is part of a famous 
old prayer* and this fact may have contributed to the preservation of a 
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form vhich has changed in other coatexts^ One could also try to find 
m explanation in terms of different Icinds of conditionals. Pollock 
(1976) talks about fotir kinds of conditionals: "simple", "even if", 
"necessitation", and "might be". It could be proposed that (67) is dif- 
ferent because it belongs to the ^' even if" conditional, but (68) does 
not support this possibility. 

168) Aunque no fHUBIERA^ cielo yo me (portarla^ bien . 

I HUBIESE J 1 ^PORTARA T 

'Even if there were no heaven I vould behave** 

The conditional sometimes expresses a proposition in which the con- 
dition is not overtly expressed. A husbajid planning a futi^re cotirse of 
action with his vife mi^t say 

(69) Vos trabajarlas, yo me guedarla en la casa y har£a el oficio . 
'You would vork, I would stay home and do the housework.* 

According to Gili-Gaya, the equivalence between -ra and - ria in the con- 
seq^uent clause can be explained easily if we keep in mind that -ra in 
that case is an indicative form which happens to have survived. As 
proof of this, Gili-Gaya mentions the failtire of -se (a subjunctive form 
which has not shifted to anothfer mood) to appear in that context (p. I7l). 

(70) Si (QUISIERA 1 nos lo ^ diria ") . 

/ QUISIESE J J ' ^DIJERA \ 

I ^DIJESE J 
*If he wanted he would tell us. * 
In this analysis of conditional sentences we can see clearly that 
the conditional is generally used in the conseq^uent, while the subjunc- 
tive is used in the antecedent. There can be a choice of mood in the 
conseg^uent (according to the analysis given in this section), but in 
the antecedent only subjunctive forms may be used* 

(71) Si CHUBIERAS f llegado a tiempo te f HUBIERAMOS invitado a cenar * 

^ gtjBIgggg j ) HUBIgSBIOS i 

( ^ habrlamos } 

*If you had come early we would have invited you to dinner.* 
For me, the -ra form in the consequent of a simple conditional is not 
acceptable 

(72) Si [hICIERA ( buen tiempo (^ALTERA ] . 

^HICIES E \ i saldrla ) 

*If the weather were nice, I would go out.* 
But in the perfect conditional, the subjunctive form, even the *se 
form, sounds better than tiie conditional form (see (71) above)* We 
can also observe in this example that *s^ can be used in the conseq^uent 
clause* The grammar of the Boyal Academy mentions (l973, p* ^^7^*1 Note 
5) that Cuervo (Note 99^ explains this phenomenon as a case of 
parallelism. Just as -ra moved ftrom, the consequent to the antecedent, 
-se moved from the antecedent to the conseq^uent* 

Semantic Descriptions 

Descriptions of the subjunctive like the ones presented in the section 
on syntactic descriptions can be useful for pedagogic purposes in the 
sense that the learner may associate the use of the subjunctive with 
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certain verbs or expressions. But the number of exceptions that can be 
found makes one look f^r a more satisfactory explanation. In this 
section, I vill include three types of semantic descriptions: a) Rivero* 
in terms of presupposition, b) Terrel and Hooper's in terms of assertion 
and non-assertion, and c) mine in terms of conventional implicatiire, 
Rivero' s Account Rivero proposes a semantically based analysis of 
the subjunctive. She states that *'there are verbs vhich do not determine 
the nature of their complementizer*' (p, 305) i out the choice of mood 
in the complement structure is dependent on semantic factors vhich are in 
dependent of the veit^. These semantic factors (presuppositions) are best 
explained by the imderlying structiire attributed to the complement sen- 
tence itself, 

(73) Ella no creequ. Juan Ca) VIMIERA) ^ 

lb) vino" 5 

a) *She doesn*t think that Juan came. ' 

b) *She doesn't believe that Juan came.' 

With a veit^ in the subjtmctive, the speaker of (73a) does not presuppose 
the truth of the complement; his attitude is neutral, he simply re- 
ports. With a verb in the indicative ;73b), the speaker does presuppose 
that the complement is true. These presuppositions remain constant in 
(Questions. 

(7^) Cree usted que Juan fa) VIMIERA ") ? 

ft*) yino ) 
*Do you fa) think ?that Juan came?' 
(b) believe) 

Rivero's statement "hat there are verbs vhich do not determine ths 
nature of their complements may imply that there are also verbs that do 
determine the nature of their complements. I think this is the case as 
will be shown below, 

Rivero also states that "when the verb is in the subjunctive there 
is no presupposition made by the speaker" (p. 307) • This holds for (73) i 
but no£' fbr 

(75) Me duele que se HAYA inuerto . 
*I regret that he has died.* 

In (75)1 it is presupposed that the person died, and we can see this in 
that the presupposition remains constant tmder negation, and cannot be 
contradicted. 

(76) No me duele que se HAYA muerto , 

'I don't regret that he has died,' 

(77) *Me duele qae se HAyABUerto, pero me acabo de enterar qae 
todavia no se ha muerto . regret that he has died, but I 
have Just been informed that he hasn't died yet. ' 

(78) Mo creo que Juan HAYA llegado. pero posiblemente hoy termino 
mas temprano , *I don*t think Juan has arrived, but possibly 
he finished earlier today.' 

Verbs like comprender 'understand', parecer 'seem*, admitir *admit' 
alegrarse de 'be glad*, confiar Hrust*, desconfiar 'susp'ict', ent^der 
*tmderstand' , esperar *hope*, sospechar 'suspect*, esta:^ de acuerdo 
'agree*, negar *deny', suponer 'suppose', and temer 'be afraid' admit 
either mood in affirmative statements. 



(79) Confio en que Ca) ESTE T diciendo la verdad * 

Lb) est& J 

a) 'I trust that he*s telling the truth** 

b) *I*ni confident that he's '•"ailing the truth.* 

Rivero chooses to give only one gloss i*. wn there is a choice of mood 
assuming that the difference lies in the type of presupposition in- 
volvod* I have decided to provide a different gloss for each mood 
whenever I can think of one* ^ 

Verhs like creer 'believe, think*- contu: *tell*, explicar *ex- 
plain*, relatar 'narrate*, decir 'say (as a verb of saying) * , and opinar 
*be of the ;inion' do not allow the subjunctive in affirmative state- 
ments * 

(So) Creo que Ca) estjiT lloviendo * *I think it's raining.' 
(b) *ESTE j 

I believe the reason is that if these verbs are used, it is because the 
speaker has some evidence for what s/he iti^ or she) is expressing* 
Othertfise s/he would not use them-, Since the subjunctive^ most of the 
time^ expresses lack of evidence, it cannot be used with these verbs* 
However, Bolinger (l97^, P-, 1*65) says that creer^ 'believe, think' can be 
used in the subjunctive in statements involving a negative or an affir-^ 
mativd ^bedded clause* The examples Bolinger cites are the f9lloving: 

(81) Creo^ seftor Gordon^ que la prensa de su joais no ^TE infor- 
mada correctamente respecto al Dr* Fidel Castro * 
'I believe, Mr* Gordon, that the press in jrour country is not 
correctly informed about Dr* Fidel Castro*' 

{82) Qui padres** Le digo a usted^ sefior^ que porque no he cono^ 
cido otros creo que SEAM mis padres * *What parents/ I'm 
telling you. Sir, that because I have not known others I 
believe they are my parents*' 
It is possible to come up with an explanation for examples like these if 
one chcoses to accept them* Certainly they do not lepresent the way 
people normally talk* As with many other cases 1 a sentence that sounds 
awkward initially can be made to sound acceptable by providing an ap- 
propriate context* 

Bolinger*s statement that "Spanish has no rules whereby the modes 
can be determined througla reatures of dubitativeness , optativeness 1 
negation, or the like" (p* 1^65) gives the impression that it is possible 
to use almost any verb in any mood depending on the intentions jf the 
speaker* Although in many cases the intentions of ^he, speaker deter- 
mine the choice of mood in the e .bedded clause, there are also clear 
cases in which only one mood is 1 3ssible; (76) only subjunctive, and 
{80) only indicative* 

Syntactic differences between the two j^roups of verbs; Complement s 
which involve a positive presupposition and which are formally marked by 
a verb in the indicative block processes like Negative Transportation, 
Negative Incorporation, and Subject Raising* An exumple of the first 
transformation is given below. 

{63) a) Cree Que no es bonita * 'She believes she ?sn't pretty*' 

b) Mo cree que SEA bonita * *She doesn't believe that she's 
pretty* ' 

c) Mo cree que es boni^:a * 'She doesn't believe that she is 
pretty* ' 
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These sentences might indicate that Negative Transportation has taken 
place in (b and c). Kowever, by using arguments involving negative 
polarity ( palabra de 'a word', gota u3 *a drop of', en absolute 'a^ all*, 
and hasta 'until M we can see that the indicative and the subjunct./e are 
not related as simply as the transformaiiional account indicates. Con- 
sider the following. 

(8U) a) El cree que no sabes nada en absoluto . 

'He believes that you don't know anything at all.' 

b) El no cree que SEPAS nada. 

'He doesn't believe that you know anything.' 

c) no cree que sabes nada en absoluto . 

'He doesn't believe that you -mow anything at all. ' 
In (8Ub) the negation supposedly originates in the enibedded structure 
and i^ later raised by Negative Transportation. As the ungramraaticality 
of (Qkc) shows* the rule involved is not a mere raising transformation; 
a change of moo^i is also involved. 

(85) a) Ho cree que SEA bonita . 'She doesn't believe that she is 

pretty.' 

b) Mo cree que es bonita . (indicative) 

c) Ho cree ser bonita . (infinitive) 

Eq\ii-NP Deletion has applied in (85c), but which vould be ntore likely 
the underlying structure (8Ua) or (8Ub)? According to Rivero ve can 
also test this by itsing negative polarity expressions. 

(86) a) Ho cree que SEA bonita en absoluto . 

'She doesn't believe that she's pretty at all-' 
b) * Ho cree que es bonita en absoluto . (ind.) 
c^ Ho cree ser bonita en absoluto. Tlnf . ) 
Since (86 a and c} are g.*ainmatical» and (66b) is not, Rivero concludes 
t^ at (86c) is related to (86a) rather than to (86b). 

Semantic differences between the two groups of verbs t There are 
also semantic factors that differentiate both types of complementizers. 

(87) Ho crees que gl fa) SEA") el mejor? 

U) es J 

'Don't you believe that he fa) might be 7 the best?' 

(b) is J 

The glosses that Rivero (p. 320) gives for (6'') are provided below. 
(87^ a) 'Is it true thai^ your opinion happens to be that he is 
not the best? ' 

;d7) b) 'I believe that he is the best, don't you agree with me?' 
In (87h ) the speaker presupposes that the complement clause is true, 
while in (87a) s/he remains neutral. 

The difference iij presupposition can be seen clearly in (88 ) - (89). 

(88) Los que ESTSM aburridos^ si es que hay algnien^ pueden irse . 
'Those who are bored, in the event there are any, may leave. ' 

(89^ *Los que estan aburridos^ si es que hay alguien, pueden 
irse. (Indicative) 
I proposed a difference to a few English native speakers without a 
sophisticated knowledge of the language, using *mi^t be' for (88 ) and 
'are* for (89 ) hoping to find a difference similar to that expressed by 
the two forms in Spanish, but it did not work. Both sentences were con- 
sidered acceptable, a fact which indicates that English has neutralized 
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indicative and subjunctive in t^is case as in many other places* In Spanish, 
when a negative quantifier modifies a noun, the only possible mood in the 
relative clause is the subjective because if something is truei its 
existence cannot be negated (givero, p* 322). 

(90) Wadie Que fa) ESTE 1 en sus cinco sentidos dirla eso * 

Cb) *estgj 

(*nobody who be (subj) in his five senses say-would that)(Lit) 
Are we dealing with a case of homoDYTiort . Homonyn^ refers to 
multiple aiabiguity of phonological words (Kempson, 1977 1 P* 8o). Rivero 
considers the possibility of proposing two lexical entries Vi and V2 for 
those verbs that may be followed by either mood* In this case the dif- 
ference would be attributed to the matrix verb and not to the embedded 
sentence itself. An objection indicated by Rivero is that none of the 
verbs discussed in her paper can be clearly attributed to two different 
syntactic or semantic groups* There are some verbs that might make one 
consider the possibility of two lexical items* Semantically decir 'to 
tell* can be classified as a verb of saying or as ^ verb of command, and 
syntactically it can take either mood in the complement 

(91) Le digo que VEtTGA * *I*m telling yc i to come*' 

(92) le digo que viene. 'I*m telling you he's coming** 

The verb in I91 ) is a verb of command similar to the verb in (93 )* 

(93) Le ordeno que VEKGA * *I order you to come* * 

When the verb in the embedded clause is in the subjunctive, the matrix 
cannot have a first person subject (Rivero, p* 323)* Perhaps Rivero refers 
to a first perst^n indirect object as in 

(9k) *(Yo) me fa) digo ) que CAMTE yo . 
(b) ordeno J 
*I fa) tell ? myself to sing** 
ib) order/ 

On the other hand, the verb in (95 ) is not subjected to the same re- 
strictions because it is a verb of reporting. 

(95) (Yo) me digo a mi mismo que (yo) estudio * 
*I tell myself that I study* ' 

The different readings and their corresponding syntactic behavior would 
lead us to propose twn lexical items <3 ecir *tell /say* (Rivero, p* 3?M)* 

Another verb tnat presents similar behavior is sentir 'feel, be 
sorry*. 

(96) Siento qu^^ se desmaya * 'I feel (notice) that she's fainting.* 

(97) S^ er^o que se DESMAYS * 'I*m sorry that she's fainting** 
Rivero considers that decir *tell, order* and sentir 'feel, JT^gret' be- 
long to a reduced gro\sp of verbs for ^rtiich the question of whether we are 
dealing with one or two verbs remains op^n* For Rivero 1 the majority 

of the verbs that she discusses do not behave like decir and sentir * There 
is some syntactic evidence for not assuming that the mood of the embedded 
verb is determined by the verb of the matrix sentence (p* 305)* Lexical 
items with different readings cannot be deleted under mere identity con- 
ditions* If a verb can be followed by either the subjunctive or the 
indicative and we can delete the second occurrence of the matrix verb, we 
can safely conclude that we are dealing with ^ single lexical item. The 
difference in mood cannot be attributed to the matrix verbi but rather 
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to a difference in presupposition (Riveroi p* 326)* That is exactly 
the case with verbs like creer *believe' and parecer 'seem** 

(98) Ho cree que Juan va Si venir ni cree ^e VAYA a resolver el 
Problema^ *Sne doesn't believe that Juan is going to come 
nor does she think that he is going to solve the problem** 

(99) Ho cree que Juan va a venir ni que VAYA a resolver el 
problema * (with deletion of the second matrix verb) 

In order to a few more v'^rbs to determine whether are dealing 

with one or t.io lexical items, it is important to add some comments hy 
Kempson (1977) about the ambiguity test; Anaphoric processes (e*g* , do 
too) require identity of meaning* If it is not possible to have crossed 
interpretations between two readings, we can conclude that the word is 
ambiguous, and therefore we should postulate two lexical items; otherwise 
we are dealing with a case of vagueness rather than ambiguity* The 
example that Kempson (p* 30) gives illustrates this n^asoning clearly* 

(100) 1 saw her duck and Bill did too* 

This example can only mean that both persons either sew a duck or that 
both saw a woman quickly lower her head* It cannot mean, for example, 
that I saw a duck, and Bill saw her lower her head quickly* 

By applying the ambiguity test, we can see that at least in the 
case of sentir 'feel, be sorry' we have a case of ainbiguity* 

(101) Siento que estH perdiendo fuerza y siento que se esta 
desmayando* 'I feel that she*s losing strength and I feel 
that she is fainting.' 

(102) Siento que est£ perdiendo fuerza y que se esta desmayando* 

(103) Siento que se DESMAYE y siento que se GOIfEE * 'I*m sorry that 
she should faint and I*m sorry that sne should hurt herself* ' 

ilOk) gient^ ' ^ue se DESMAYE y que se GOLPEE * 
Whenever we have identity of form and identity cf meaning deletion can 
take place, but when no such identity exists deletion cannot i;ake place* 

(105) ^Siento que se desmaya y que se GOLPEE * 

**I feel that she is fainting and that she should hurt herself* 
The following two cases involving admitir 'admit' and parecer 'seem* are 
not so clear* In the case of admitir there is identity of form, but not 
identity of meaning* 

(106) Admiti6 que VINIERA de noche y admitio que la MATA?A * 

'He^ allowed himg to come at night and hei allowed himg to ■ 
kill her* * 

(107) AdmitiS que VIMIERA de noehe y que la MATARA > 
Similarly 

(108) AdmitiS que vino de noche y la matS > 'He admitted having 
come at night and having killed her* 

derives from the deletion of '^ admitiS que' * in th^ second conjunct which 
was possible because there was identity of form and of meaning, but (109) 
is not possible. 



(109) ^AamjtiS que 



a) VIMIER-1 y que la 



Vino 



a) mate 



b) MATAEA 



are intended to mean "read across")- 
In the case of parecer 'seem' apparently we can have crossed in- 
terpretations (see (113) belov) between the two readings* As (110-111^* 
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show, when the verbs are in the same mood, there is no problem in con* 
Joining the two sentences* 

(no) A la enfermera le parece que el paciente esta may j^crave y a 
m tambign me parece que esta muy grave* 'It seems to the 
nurse that the patient id very sick, and 'it seems to me that 
he is veiy sick, too** 
By a Gapping Transformation we can get (ill) from (lio) 

(ill) A la enfermera le parece que el paciente estjt muy grave y a 
mi tambien * 

Similarly, we can obtain (ll2) by combining two complex sentences that 
contain a verb in the subjunctive in the embedded clause, and deleting 
uhe second occurrence of the same verb, 

(11£) A la enfermera le parece l6flico que el paciente ESTE tan 

gra.j y a mi tambien * *It seems logical to the nurse and to 

me that the patient should be so sick*' 
Since it is possible to have crossed interpretations between (ill) and 
(112) as in (ll3)i we can conclude that parecer 'seem* is not ambiguous 
but unspecified* 

(ll3) A la enfeiTinera le parece que el paciente est^ muy grave y a 
mi me parece l6gico (que lo ESTSTi 
But (113) can only be interpreted as deriving from another deletion of 
ser *be* as in 

(ilk) A la enfermera le parece que el paciente estit muy grave y a 
mi me parece (que es) l6gico (que lo EStIi) * 
*It seems to the nurse that the patient is very sick, and it 
seems to me (that it is) logical (that he should be)** 
Therefore, according to my analysis parecer *seem' can be followed by the 
subjunctiATS in affirmative statements only as a result of a transform- 
mation that deletes ser *be*, 

I feel that the theory of homophonous lexical items deserves to be 
investigated more thoroughiy. It is possible that we simply have not 
found the right tests* I think we have a good start in the few examples 
discussed in this section* 

If the difference in mood can not always be attributed to different 
matrix verbs, there must be another explanation* Rivero considers that 
the difference can be found in the underlying form of the sentences. 
Semantical2y the subjunctive is a report of the opinion of a person, and 
no presupposition is involved* Syntactically the structural description 
of a complex sertence with a verb in the subjunctive has the following 
Phrase Marker (Rivero, p* 332)* 



So 




This structuj can undei^o Negative Transportation, Subject Raising, Equi- 
NP Deletion, and Negative Incorporation, and is subject to tense 
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restrictions as can be expected from a clause governed %y the matrix 
verb* 

The underlying structure of an indicative complement is more com- 
plicated* Semantically , it involves a presupposition which is not claimed 
by the subject of the matrix verb, but is made somebody else, who is 
not always explicitly mentioned* Syntactically it can not' undergo the 
transformations mentioned ?bove, and it is not subject to tense restric- 
tions* All of these facts can be accounted for by assuming that the in- 
dicative complement originates as a conjunct (Rivero, p* 332)* Thus a 
sentence like 

(115) Admite que el doctor vino * *He admits that the doctor came** 
derives from 

(116) El doctor vino * I.o artpt-itf^. *The doctor caaae* He admits it** 
and has the following P-Marker 

So 




1° (it) 



Terrel and Hooper *s Analysis According to the semantic analysis pre- 
sented by Terrel and Hooper (197'*) i the use of subjunctive or indicative 
fo2rms corresponds directly to certain basic semantic factors such as 
truth value, presupposition, assertion, and anticipation* Rivero*s 
analysis in terms of presupposition agrees with this view, but her entire 
analysis, according to Terrel and Hooper, is syntactic since she is con- 
cerned with the syntactic origin of both indicative and subjunctive 
embedded claiises (p* footnote 3)* 

According to Terrel and Hooper*s semantic ally-based analysis, when 
a speaker wants to convey some information about '*:he truth of a propo- 
sition s/he chooses her/his syntactic structures accordingly* The mood 
of the embedded verb can be freely chosen, and thus carries meaning* 
Using the notions of presupposition and assertion, Terrol and Hooper 
classify sentences into 6 types according to the different attitudes 
which the speaker can adopt (p* U88)* 

SEI4AMTIC HOTTON TYPE MOOD 



ASSERTION 

PRESUPPOSITION 

NEITHER 



1* Assertion 

2* Report 

3* Mental Act 

h* Comment 

5* Doubt 

6* Imperative 



Indicative 

Ind* 

Ind* 

Subjunctive 

Subj* 

Subj* 



!l*he notions of presupposition and assertion are important for ex- 
plaining embedded clauses* t/hen the complement of a construction Is 
presupposed to be true, the truth value remains, even if the sentence 
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is negated (Kiparsky and Kiparsky, 1971 1 p* 351 )* 

(117) Me alegra gue la cajitpafta flAYA terminado * 'I*m glad that the 
cantpaign is over,' 

(118) No me alegra que la csmpafSa HAYA terminado * 'I'm not happy 
that the campaign is over** 

In both cases the speaker presupposes the comploient to be true* Asser- 
tion is different from presupposition in this regard* The negation of ^n 
assertion affects the truth value of the embedded clause 

(119) Es cierto qu£^ vino * 'It*s true that he came*' 

(120) Ho es cierto que VINIERA . 'It isn't true that he came*' 
Another difference between presupposition and assertion concerns the use 
of the phrase *the fact that** Complements which are presupposed can be 
introduced by *the fact that*, but those which are asserted can not 
(Kiparsky and Kiparsky, p* 3*^7)* 

(121) El hecho de que la campana HAYA terminado no tiene importancia * 
'The fact that the campaign is over is not important*' 

(122) *Dudo el hecho de que son las 10 * '*! doubt the fact that 
it is 10*' 

The examples above show that something cannot be both asserted and pre- 
supposed at the same time* 

The examples that follow illustrate the different attitudes that a 
speaker can adopt* 

Assertion ; A speaker may q^ualify an assertion by embedding it in an 
assertive matrix sentence, in which case we obtain an indirect assertion* 

(123) Me parece que el puede hacerlo * *It seems to me that he can 
do it* * 

Report ; Another kind of indirect assertion consists of a cited 
assertion* Vex'bs like decir *tell*, leer 'read*, contestar *answerS and 
e s,gri ]:>^r *write' simply describe the way in vhich the "intelligence'* is 
acq^uired (Bolinger, 197^*1 p* 

(l2lt) Lei que habfa tenido un accidente * 

*I read that he had had an accident* * 
Since the matrix phrase merely tells how the assertion was conveyed, or 
not conveyed in the case cf a negative sentence, the negation does not 
deny the assertion* 

(125) ifo me conto que habfa tenido un accidente * 

*He didn't tell me that he had had an accident. ' 
This example expresses that there was indeed an accident* If the speaker 
does not wish to make an assertion he can use an infinitive, as in 

(l?5) No menciono haber tenido ningun accidente * 

'H:: didn't mention having had any accident*' 

Mental Act ; The first type of presupposed complement describes a 
mental act. Verbs like darse cuenta 'realise' and tomar en consideracion 
'take into consideration* describe a mental act* 

(127) El tomo en cuenta que ella estaba embaraaada * 

*He took into account the fact that she \ras pregnant*' 
Coiament ; The second type of presupposed complement refers to a 
comment. A speaker may make various types of comments about propo- 
sitions. There can be value judgements and subjective comments* 

(128) Es una lllr^tima (^ue EST^ lloviendo , 
*It'3 too l)ad that it is raining*' 
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(129) vie alegro de que el nifio ya ESTE entrenado * 
'I'm glad that the child is already trained* * 

In both cases the proposition is presupposed to be true, but it is not 
asserted* 

Doubt ; Doubt represents one type of non-assertion 

(130) Es posible que ya HAYA terminado * 

'It*s possible that he has already finished** 
Imperative ; Imperatives represent another type of non-assertion. 
In this case the choice of mood is clear* Since imperative sentences are 
not assertions, we can not expec*^ the indicative, except in the familiar 
positive command which Terrel and Hooper (cf* p*72 above) regard as an 
exception Cp* h86)* 

Bnperatives may also be qualified by embedding them into matrices of 
volition, stiasion, or influence* ^ 

(131) Quiero que SEPAS que no hay yor que preocuparse * 

'I want you to know that there is nothing to worry about** 
Syntactic diffei-ences among these classes ; Imperatives are dif- 
ferentiated trom the other types of sentences discussed by Terrel and 
Hooper in their tense restrictions* There are tense restrictions after 
imperatives but not after the others* 

(132) Quiero que me lo TRAIGA. *I want you to bring it to me. * 
(I*want that me it you-bring ) 

(133) Quiero que me lo fa) *trae ] * (pres* Ind*) 

^b) nraJp~ C (Past Ind*) 
[c) ^TRAJERflJ (Past Sul^}*) 
Sentences with presupposed complements are syntactically dif- 
ferentiated from the other types by the factive processes discussed by 
Kiparsky and Kiparsky (cf* p*87 above)* ^ 

(131*) Me aleiora el hecho de que ESTE bien . *I'm glad about the 
fact that he's 0*K. ' 

(135) ^Quiero el hecho de que se PORTE bien * '^I want the fact 
that you behave* ' 

(136) Quiero que se PORTE bien * 'I want you to behave* ' 
Assertive matrices become dubitative under negation and \'ice 

versa* The change in mood corresponds to a change in meaning* 

(137) Creo que ella lo leyg * 'I think she read it** 

(138) No creo que lo tEyERA * 'I don*t think she read it*' 

(139) Dudo que SEA inteligente * *I doubt that she is intelligent. ' 
(lUO) No dudo que es inteligente * 'I don't doubt that she's 

intelligent- * 

Terrel and Hooper (p* U90) summarise these and other differences in 
Ctiart I (shown overleaf)* 

Ambiguous sentences ; There are matrices (main verbs) with two 
readings, and under ^ach reading they fall into a different class* 
Furthermore, their syntactic behavior obeys the constraints of the class 
to which th^ belong* This might be another argument for proposing dif- 
ferent lexical items which happen to be homophonotis * To the examples 
mentioned aljove (pp*£^*-85), ve can add the following* 

(il*l) Insisto en Que no vienen * 'I insist that th^ are not comirg. 

(11*2) Insisto en que no VENGAM. 'I insist on their not coming. ' 
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CHAKF I 

Si^lAMTIC CIASSIPICATION OF MATRICES AHD SENTENCES 

CRITERIA BELIEF REPORT MENTAL COMMENT DOUBT COMMAND 

ACT 

Semantic 

ASSERTED + + « « - _ 

PRESUPPOSED - ^ + + - ^ 
Syntactic 

INDICATIVE + + + ^ - - 
COKSTAOT UNDER 

NEGATION ^ + + + - + 

USES el hecho de - - + + - 

TEtISS RESTRICTIONS - - - - - + 

RESTRICTIONS WITH 
1st* Sing Neg - - + ^ - ^ 

(Terrel and Hooper, p* k90) 

ClU3) is intended to be a report and (lk2) a command* Tense restrictions 
apply to (11+2) but not to (lUl)* 

(lltla) Insisto en que noTvinleroiiL (Past Ind*) 

/ yendrgn | (Fut. Ind*) 
I vendrlan) ( Cond. Jnd. ) 
(llt2a) *Insi5to en que no VINIERAN * (linperfect Subj.) 
(IU2) does not even permit another subjunctive fom* 

The verb sentir 'feel, be sorry* (see also p* 8^ above) can be as- 
sigr.ed to diffeireut classes* As a verb of comment, it can take el hecho 
de, but rot as a verb of reporting* 

(\kS) S iento el faecho que $e DESMAYS * *I'm sorry about the fact that 
he faints* ^ 

(1'*'*) *Si^gnto e l hecho <iue $e desmaya * **I feel the fact that he 
faints * ' 

No creer 'believe (Neg)' (cf* p* 82 above) can be used as a verb of 
assertion and as a verb of doubt* 

Ver <to see' cftii be used to report or to asseirt the truth of a 
statement* 

Vi tj xe el nifio estaba en el piso * 'I sav that the ba'tor was on 
the floor* ' 
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{ik6) Vi que habia estudiado Micho y le puse una A . 'I saw that 
he had studied a lot and gave him an A. * 
If these sentences are negated, {ik^) remains fit report, tut (11^6) changes 
into fit dutitative sentence which requires the subjunctive. 

(ikl) Ko vi que el nifio estalta en el piso y lae le pare en la mano . 
*I didn't see that the taty was on the floor and I stepped on 
his hand. * 

(1*^81 Ko vi que HUBIERA eatudiado mucho y Por eso le Puse una 

'I didn*t sec that he had studied much, and because of that I 
gave him a C. 

I think ver *to see* can also te used as fit vert of command* 
ilk$) Viste que la piierta ESTUVIERA cerrada? 'Did you make sure 
that the door was closed?' 
If the indicative form (estaba) is iised, the question woxild ask for con- 
firmation of a report. 

Some matrices can te used either as sutjective comments or as im* 
perativea. In this case It is difficxilt to see the difference since the 
subjunctive is used in tothj however ve can see the difference if we use 
^el hecho de*, which can tc used only^if the sentence is a comment. 

(150) (E1 hecho de) que te QUEDES en la casa los domingos es muy 

jjftportante porqiie asi podes pasar algtxn tiemr^o con tu fatailla. 
*?he fact that you stay home on Sundays is very important be- 
cause in that vay you can spend soan^ time with your family*' 
(l$l) Es muy importante que te ^JEDES e^ la casa el daningo ^pgrgue 
todavia estSs enfermo . 'It is very important for you to stay 
home next Sunday liecause you are still sick. ' 
Finally, the matrix es imposiltle 'it's insjossitle* can te compatible 
with doutt or with command. 

(l$2) Es imposiltle que REGRESES esta noche (para cuando la reunion 
TERMIHE ya no hal3r& vuelos ) . 'It's in5>ossilDle for you to 
return tonight (ty the time the meeting is over there von*t 
te any flights). * 
(l$3) E^ imposiljle que REGRESES esta noche (el contrato dice que 
tenes que pasar la noche allUT! 'It's impossible for you 
to return tonightj (the contract says that you have to spend 
the night there). ' 

Analysis in terms of Conventional Implicature It is possi'ble to arrive at 
a different and perhaps more satisfactory account if ve apply Grice's con- 
cept of conventional Implicature (l975)f ^ applied ty Karttunen and 
Peters (l979). 

There are three characteristics that identify conventional implica^ 
tures: (l) They Eire detachable — i.e*, there is another way of saying the 
same thing without giving rise to the impllcaturej (2) They depend not on 
hov something Is said, iDut rather on what is said — l*e. , they depend on 
the meaning of the words themselves rather than on the context in which 
they are usedj and (3) They are not cancellable — i.e., a speaker cannot 
der^ something that is conventionally implicated without being contradictory. 
We can illustrate these characteristics with an example given by Grice 
himself (p. 66) . 
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(13^) He's an Englishman; therefore he is brave* 
The conclusion of teing trave follows from his being an Englishman, but 
the speaker could have detached this conclusion by saying 

(155) He is an Englishman, and he is brave* 

The implicature arises solely because of the conventional meaning of the 
word **theref ore*' , and cannot be cancelled, as (156) shows: 

(156) *He is an Englishman; therefore he is brave, but we know that 
Englishmen are cowards* 

Using this concept we can say that the indicative mood is used when 
the proposition (p) is believed to be true or false, and the subjunctive, 
in contrast, is used when the proposition is not believed to be true or 
false; or as it might be stated in more formal terms (extending Karttunen 
and Peters, p* 8): 

'Ihdicative £ conventionally implicates that it is epistemically 
possible that £* 

Subjunctive £ conventionally implicates that it is epistemically 

possible that not p * 
It is important to observe that the subjunctive implies that it is pos* 
sible that not p— i.e* , it does not exclude the possibility of £ being 
true. This is important for the analysis of conditional sentences which 
do not as a rule presuppose that their antecedent is false (Karttunen and 
Peters, p* 5)1 as it has been commonly believed (Lakoff, 1970)* A sen- 
tence like (157) is clearly counterf actual , but not (I58)* 

(157) Si HUBIERAS estado aqul^ nada HUBIERA pasado * 

'If you had been here, nothing would have happened* ^ 

(158) Si QUISIERAS te pagarlan enseguida . 

'If you wanted they would pay you right away* ' 
The difference between the subjunctive and the indicative would be 
very clear if we could say ihat the indicative is used when the speaker 
is 100^ sure that something is true or that something is fals3, while the 
subjunctive is used in all other cases, as we can see in the following 
examples, which represent modified versions of examples - (37) above. 

{159) Esta buscando (el n abrigo que le queda * 



'He*s looking for fthel coat that fits him.' 




(160) 



Esti buscando fel 1 abrigo que no le gueda para regalarlo* 



'He's looking for fthe] coat that does not fit him in order 




(161) 



to give it away* ' * 

Wo esti buscando j _ abrigo que le queda^ sino un pantalon . 
'He's not looking ?or /thej coat that fits him, but for a 



(163) 



(162) 



pair of pants* ' 

Esti buscando un abrigo que le QUEDE * 'He's looking for a 
coat that will fit him*' 

Esta buscando un abrigo que no le QUEDE para hacer un regalo * 
^He's looking for a coat that not him fit (Subj) to make a 
present (lit)) 
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Cl6U) El a^jrigo que me QUEDE me lo dejo , 

(Lit ; the coat that me fit (Sutj) me-tenefactive it I-keep) 

(165) El at)rigo que no me QUEDE lo t)oto . '1*11 throw away what- 
ever coat that does not fit me* * 

In (159-161) the speaker is 100% sure that there is such a coat, and that 
is why he uses the indicative* In (162-I65) the speaker indicates that 
such a coat may or may not exist (he is not 100% sxire), and therefore 
he uses the subjunctive* Examples (l59-l65) also indicate that Spanish 
makea an overt difference between the de re and the de dicto reading as 
these concepts are defined by Allvood et al* (l977, p* 115). De re 
readings are marked by the indicative, while de dicto readings are marked 
by the subjunctive* For verbs that can be followed by either mood in af- 
firmative statements (see page 8O above), we need a different type of 
explanation* The choice of mood seems to be determined by a greater or 
lesser degree of certainty* What we need is something like the following* 

0 50 100 

SubJ (p) Ind (p) 

Ind (7p) SubJ dp) (np) ^ not^p 

I^^dicative (p) = chances of £ being true = more than 50?f* 
Subjunctive (p) ^ chances of £ being true = less than 50^* 

(166) Conf£o en que ESTE diciendo la verdad * *I trust that he*s 
telling the truth* ' 

(167) Confio en que esta diciendo la verdad * 'I am confident that 
he's telling the truth*' 

For a reason that will be explained shortly, (I68) soxmds strange 
if a first person subject is used, even if the complement clause re- 
fers to a known fact* It is as though we were dealing with idiomatic 
expressions* ^ 

C168) Me alegro de que HAYAS pasado el examen ^ 
*I'm glad that you passed the exam* ' 
The attitude that the speaker adopts is also important in determining 
the use of the subjunctive* In (168) the speaker is simply commenting on 
the fact; he is not asserting it* This statement is supported by the 
fact that (168) is not normally used to inform but, rather, to comment on 
the information previously received* In other cases the speaker acts as 
if it were not the case that £* A person who is informed that somebody is 
saying that s/he is dishonest will probably say something like 

(169) Me importa un comino lo que DIGA * 
'I don't give a darn what he says* ' 

It may also be convenient to talk about two kinds of fact : bare faclr 
and interpreted fact* In (170) we are dealing with a bare fact* We are 
using the fact to inform, while in (l7l) we are dealing with an interpreted 
fact in the sense that we are merely commenting on the fact* 

(170) Est& buscando un abrigo que le queda * 

'He's looking for a coat that fits him*' - . 

(171) Me alegro de que le QUEDE el abrigo * 
'I'm glad that the coat fits him*' 
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Therefore, in accoimting for the use of the subjiuictive in Spanish we 
not only have to consider the degree of certainty, but also how the 
speaker looks at the facts. It may be that £_ is true in the actual 
vorld, but the speaker looks at it from outside the actual world. 

The fact that we can expand (82) and (172) indicates that what 
matters is the speaker's knowledge or belief, rather than the know- 
ledge or belief of the subject of the sentence, 

(l72 ) Ella]^) cree que (ella^) no es bonita, pero yo si lo creo , 
'She thinks that she's not beautiful, but I think she is, ' 

Comparison between this analysis and the others presented in this 

paper ; in order to find out how this analysis con^ares to the ones 
presented above, it is necessary to look again at the examples that 
proved to be exceptions, or for which no satisfactory explanation was 
found* 

McKay's cases that call for the use of the subjunctive can all be 
explained easily in this analysis, 

A command expresses an action that has not occurred yet, i,e* , it 
is not known to be true; therefore it is logically (for Span^shl. expressed 
by the use of the subjunctive, A command in the indicative mood need not 
be considered a formal exception (see p^ 72 above)* (lT3) expresses that 
the speaker's certainty that the hearer is going to act as directed is over 
50^, and that is why the command is felt as a r^inder^ 

(173) Viene tempranito^ oye? 'Come early, do you hear?' 

In a sentence like (l7U), it seems to me that we must not talk about 
weak doubt (see p, 73 a^bove) because the speaker is 100^ sure that it is 
raining, since he is looking out the window, and can see that in fact 
it is raining, 

Cl7l*) Dud£s que esta llovlendo? Asomate.a la ventana . 

'Do you doubt that it*s raining? Look out the window*' 

In(i75a) I do not know what type of instruction you are going to give 
me* In (175b) I already know how I am supposed to act* 

(175) Hare el trabajo como usted me lo (a) OEDEHE? . 

(b) ordena j 

a) 'I'll do the work whatever way you order me, * 

b) '1*11 do the work as you say*' 

In (176) the speaker expresses with (a) that the chances of con- 
sidering her homely are over 50SS, and therefore he considers her homely. 
He expresses with (b) that the possibilities are less than 50?, and there- 
fore he does not commit himself to the truth of the proposition* 

(176) Aunque fa) es ] fea,.es una buena muchacha * 

fb) SEA i 

a) 'Although she is homely, she's a good girl, ' 

b) 'Even though she may be homely, she's a good girl*' 

The statement that impersonal expressions require the subjunctive 
if there is a change of subject (p, 73 above) is not entirely satis- 
factory because we can say; 

(177) Es cierto q.ue el di.jo eso , 
'It's true that he said that,^ 

In a similar manner we can explain McKay's examples involving per- 
suasion, volition, luicertainty , requests, and polite statements* 
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A single ooncopt can account for all those cases, and there is no need 
for such long classifications 4 

The same explanation holds for Sole and Sola's classification and 
their ideas of causation of behavior and hypothetical event* If some- 
thing is intended to cause a certain behavior, it is hypothetical 
because it has rot occurred yet, apd therefore it is not known to he 
true* That is why the subjunctive is used* 

In ( 79si) I do nov know what the truth is, but I hope that person 
is being honest* In (79b) I Imov what the truth is and I hope that 
person is being honest* 

(79) Conflo en que fa) ESTEl diciendo la verdad * 

(b) esta l 

a) *I trust that he's telling the truth** 

b) 'I'm confident that ne*s telling the truth*' 

A sentence like (178 ) expresses with (a) a proposition that needs to be 
accepted or rejected, and with (b) a report (to use Terrel and Hooper's 
terms) of known facts* It is felt as a tj-^e of complaint that the prob" 
lem usually ends up the way it looks J*t the beginning and nothing is done . 
about it* 

(178) a) Opino que el i^roblema se DEJE como estS * 

*I*m of the opinion that the problem should be left as it is** 
b) Opino que el problema generalmente se deja como esta * 
*I'm of the opinion that the problem is usually left as it 
is found* ' 

We have seen that a semantic analysis gives more satisfactory ex- 
planations for the use of the subjunctive than a syntactic one* Since 
Terrel and Hooper consider Rivero*3 analysis to he syntactic (see p* 86 
above) the analysis I am proposing in this section is to be preferred 
over hers* 

I consider that I have given enough exiunples for which explanations 
in terms of conventional inplicature seem to he obvious; therefore in the 
rest of this paper I will concentrate on special cases for which an ex- 
planation may not be immediately obvious* 

Sentence (l79) can either mean that. hs allowed his accomplice to 
visit him, or that he admitted that his accomplice visited him (the 
meaning that Rivero considers (p* 32^)* 

(179) Admiti6 que lo VISITARA el r6mplice * 
(he-admitted that him visited the accomplice) (Lit) 

The permission reading requires the use of the subjunctive because the 
event follows the permission* The second reading also requires the use 
of the subjunctive i* the spe?^»?' -^nts to express doubt. The reading 
expressing doubt can occur in yt '.-llowing situation: A prisoner has 
confessed that he W9S visited oy ii^s accomplice, but the speaker is not 
certain that it really happenea* It is possible that the prisoner was 
forced to confess* 

Terrel and Hooper's types of sentences can also he explained easily 
in terms of conventional implicature* Assertion, report, and mental act 
all involve some evidence on the part of the speaker* On the other hand, 
comment, doubt, and imperative express lack of certainty. There se^ms to 
be a descending degree of certainty among the classes just mentioned, and 



^ 0 



in the order Just specified* 

(180) S§ que 2 2 sort 'I know that 2 + 2 ^ * 
In this assertion I am 100% sure* 

(181) DijO Que mafiana viene * *He said that he*s coming tomorrow.* 
I am not '1009. sure» but there is no reason to believe that he will not 
come* 

(182) Se da cuenta qu6 est& en un gran l£o * 

^ *He realizes that he*s in hig trouhle. * 
The speaker knows that he is in trouble^ or at least he considers that 
his- chances of treing in great trouble are over 50%* 

(183) Conviene que nos VATAMOS ahora mismo * 

'It's convenient for us to leave iannediately. * 
We have not left yet. 

(I8U) Dudo que ftUIERA ir con nosotros * 'I doubt that he wants to 
go with us * * 

I am almos" sure that he does not want to go with, us* 

(185) ABRA la puerta l *Open the doorl* 
There is no guarantee that the door will be opened* 

As we have seen» an analysis in terms of conventional implica- 
ture can give explanations which are at least as satisfactory as those 
offered by Terrel and Hooper^ who depend on six concepts which at most 
can be reduced to three general notions: assertion^ presupposition » and 
neither one (p* ^88)* If both analyses are equally adequate^ the simpler 
one is to be preferred (Chomsky^ 1958 » p. 223). 

In this paper I have shown that the syntactic analyses that have 
been offered for the subjunctive in Spanish are not accurate* Besides^ 
they are long and complicated* A simpler analysis hased on a single con- 
cept gives the learner an idea of what underlies the use of the 
subjunctive in Spanish* The analysis in terms of conventional implicature 
accounts for most of the cases in which the subjunctive is used. Sen- 
tences like (168) above are exceptions to the analysis in terms of 
convent ional^implicature in the sense that a subjunctive form is used» 
even tSougJi we fiu*e dealing with a known fact. For sentences like these > 
we need a distinction between emotive and non*-emotive like the one I 
propose in my thesis ( The Subjunctive in Spanish ^ section 3,3.2.). ^ 

Finally the question of whether or not we should talk about 
homonymous lexical items in Spanish still remains an open one. It seems 
to me that at lee t for pedagogical purposes » we should talk about two 
lexical items in those cases where a verb may be followed by a suhjunctive 
or an indicative verb form. 

Footnotes 



1 These are the forms that Costa Rican speakers use with the 
pronoun vos *you familiar*. We use vos_ instead of tfi *you familiar* 
which occurs in other dialects. The primary difference consists of 
stress; vos fTEMffAS] ; tti f TENGAS ] *you have* 

( tengs ) I tienes J 

2 This is the only reference included in the grammar of the Royal 
Acaden^. 
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3 Bolinger says (footnote 10» p, 1*70) that he obtained those ex- 
amples from a Col. Gordon T. Fish. 

1* The ambiguity test is discussed in detail by Swicky and Sadock 
(1975). 

5 Searle's "brute" and "interpreted" facts (1969> p. 50) do not 
have to do with what I am discussing here. 
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■ MODALm IS MODERN HEBREW: A Preliminary Attempt 
To Account for Epistemic and Deontic Interpretations 



Esther Dsromi 

Abstract: Several aspects of the modality system in 
Modem Hebrew are examined. In general^ Hebrew modal 
expressions are found to be unambiguous as to epistemic 
and deontic interpretations. The behavior of modal 
expressions with respect to a number of sjmtactic cate- 
gories and constructions is also exasdned. It is pro- 
posed that future imrestigation focus on the complex 
morphological structure of the lexical forms expressing 
notions of Hebrew modality. 

Bitroduction 

The purpose of this paper is to examine t^e modality system in 
Modem Hebrew. Rather than atte]]q)t an esdttaustive analysis of Hebrew 
modality^ the following will focus on a number of the major characteris-^ 
tics of that syst^. Hebrew modality^ as far as I know^ has not been 
studied systwatically^ and for this reason^ all of the exan^les and 
discussion notes to follow are based on my own intuitions as a native 
Israeli-Hebrew speaker. 

Hebrew utilizes a very distinct modality syst^ in which most 
modal expressions are not ambiguous between epistemlc and deontLc Inter- 
pretaticms. Therefore^ the epistemlc and de<^tic categories of Hebrew 
will be discussed in, separate sections of this paper. For each modal 
category various expressions will be pres^ted ranging in intensity from 
possibility to certainty for epistemlc modality and from pemlssion to 
obligation for deontic modali^. After discussion of the different de* 
vices by which Hebrew esipresses modality^ variaus syntactic categories 
and sjmtactic constructions/such as negation^ questions and tense will 
be examined with special reference to their behavior within tbe modali^ 
ty system. 

Epistemlc Modals In Hebrew 

Epistemlc modals in Hebrew e3q>re8s one of three core notions: 
possibility, probability and certainty. As is indicated below, alter- 
native terms are available to express the same modal notion. In the 
following chart epistemlc modal esQ^ressions along with a literal gloss 
and grammatical classification are presented. 
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(1) possibility 

uU (adv) 
'perhaps* 

yltaxen (sent* pred] 
» likely/ feasible* 

ef?ar (sent* pred) 
*maybe/perhaps* 

yaxol r\))\nh H'V?) 
able to be 
'perhaps /maybe* 



probability 

kanlr?e (sent* pred) 
as seents 

* apparently* 

karoy le-vadai (adv) 

near to certainty 
*aLDost certain* 

tflarUt r\ ))\ n^. *(VP) 
need to be 
* probably' 



betax (adv) 

* securely/cer- 
tainly* 
batuax (adj) 
sure;secure 

* assured/certain* 

Vadal be-vadai 
TadvT 

certain; in cer- 
tain 

*most certainly* 

muxrax llhlot 
*(AP, VpT — 

xaiav 

Is obliged to be 
*iinist happen/ 
bound to happpen 

^asterik forms are t^e eplstemic/deontlc aiiibiguous eroresslon 

Most expressions with an eplstemlc interpretation in Hebrew have no 
decntlc interpretation ^ as one might expect from other languages* Only 
expressions that can be r^resented as r^^j^ "i are am- 

[pred* adj* 

blguous as to a deontlc or eplstemic interpretation* For exsssple, ambi- 
guity will occur when a modal ^resslon takes one of the following com- 
plements: NP, AP, or Locative* 2 



llhii 



otj 



(2) a. 



dan yaxol n.hfnt 
Pan modal to be 



ba-balt 



at home 

'It la possible that Pan la at home* 
'Dan Is permitted to be at home* 



and 



b* 



dan yaxol llhiot 
Dan modal to be 



redni 



c* 



serious 

'It la possible that Dan Is serious' 
*Dan Is permitted to be serious' 

lihlot studait 
Pan modal to be a student 
*It la possible that Pan la a student* 
*Dan Is permitted to be a student* 



and 



and 



d* dan 



tsarlx lihlot ba-balt 
Pan modal to be at home 
*It la probably the case that Dan Is at home* 



and 



in 



*Ddn 18 obliged to be at home* 



e. dan muxrax Ul^ol;; student 
xalay 

modal to be a student 
*Dan Is certainly a student* and 
*Dan is under a strong obligation to be a student* 

It la true for Bebrev^ as for English and other Languages (Steele^ 
(1975) > that eplst^c/deontlc ambiguity shovs a systematic and predlo* 
teible relatlcmshlp. As was argued by Horn (in Steele (1975)^ a possible 
llty^reading relates to permission in the same way as a probability 
reading relates to weak obligation and a certainty reading relates 
to a strong requirement. 

In Heorevj adjectives ^ adverbs and sentential predicates function 
as pure eplstemic modals. The distinction between adverbs and other 
fotm classes Is manifested in terms of word order. The class of adver*^ 
blals shows a relatively free or floating position within the siii^>le sen* 
tenoe construction. 

(3J ^ ^ oved ; 3an vuli oved ; dan oved uli 

mod6tl Daa work/is working modal modal 
*It Is possible that Oan works* 

Other modality teiTDS^ besides adverbs > alw^^rs appear in the initial posl* 
tlon of a construction such that the modal precedes the proposition which 
It modifies. 

ik) a. yltaxen Je^ dan oved 
yaxol lihlot 
ef gar 

modal that Dan work/is working 

'It is possibly the case that Dan Is working* 

b. kanlr?e Se- dan ba-balt^ 
batuax 

modal that Dan at home 

*It is probably/certainly the case that Dan is at home* 

An initially ambiguous modal expression after application of the syn* 
tactic device of sentence preposlng^and subsequent treatment of the ex- 
pression as a sentential predicate^ Is disambiguated and becomes a pure 
eplstemlc modal. For exanmle^ yaaol in nonlnltlal position gives rise 
to an asiblguous construction. 

(5) a. dan yaxol lihj^ ot ba^balt 
' mod6tl to be at home 
'It Is possible that Dan is at home* and 
*Dan IS permitted to be at home* 
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But with yaxDl in initial position, the ambiguity Is lost. 



Decoitlc Modals in Modem Hebrew 

in the traditional view of Hebrew grammar two deaitlc modal ex- 
pressions are discussed; yaxol (v) which corresponds to Uie English *may* 
*can* and 'able to,* aad tsari x (v) which corresponds to the English 
*must,* 'need,* 'should* and 'have to** As in other languages (Lakoff 
(I97dj these two modal verbs in Hebrew manifest syntactic and semantic 
Irregiaarltles* Both veits lack an infinitive form, which in Hebrew Is 
naturally included within the system of verb inflections* Y axol is con- 
jugated according to a **dfefectlve** decision, and tsarix is irregular 
in the s^xse of belonging -^o a grot^ of VBits for which the morphologi- 
cal pattern marker and the initial conscaiant exchange positions -^^^ 

The Hebrew modal veits y^a xol and tsarix e jtpress the deontlc con- 
cepts of permission and obligation respectively* 

((S) a* hu yaxol lalexet 



'He Is permitted to go* 

b. ata y,a xol likro 
you modal to read 
*You are permitted to read* 

c* ata tsarlx lalexet 
you modal to go 
*You are required to go* 



Uote here that when a modal taloes an infinitive complement other tban 
*to be* we get a pure detmtlc interpretation. CoD^are exan^les (6) and 



Within the deontlc domain, yaxol is ambiguous between interpreta- 
tlcms of permission and ability/ capability* 5 



b* yaxol lihlot ee*danl ba-bait 
model to be that at hme 
'It Is possible that Dan is at home* 



he modal to go 



(2) . 



(7) a* 



hu yaxol lilmod refa?a 
he modal to study medicine 
*He Is permitted to study medicine* 
'He la able/capable to study medicine* 



and 



ata y,a xol levalcer otanu 



modal to visit us . 
*You are permitted to visit us* 
'You are able to visit us* 



and 




The notions of permission and ability can also be expressed by 
means of one of the following predicate adjectives: mesugal and mu^ar* 
Mesugal corresponds to the English escpresslon "is able to**' 

(8) a. hu mesugal lalexet 
he modal to go 
'He Is able to go* 

b* hu mesugal lllmod refu?a 
moaax to study medicine 
'Eia Is able/capetble to study medicine* 

The t^o examples in (8) seem superficially identical to the examples in 
(6) and (7)$ but they do appear to have distinct underlying representa- 
tions* The sentences in (6) and (7) are "complete" sentences (S-V-0) 
while the sentences in (8) are ct^ula constructions* A construction 
indicating the future will demonstrate the distinction* 



(9) a* hu yuxal 

he modal future 
*Ee will be able 

b* hu yihle 

he to be future 
«He will be able 



lalexet 
to go 
to go* 

t 

mesugal lelexet 
modal to go 
to go* 



The other predicate adjective^ mutar^ corresponds to the English e:^res- 
slon *ls pensiitted* * 

do) a* mitar le-dani lalexet 
modal to dani to go 
*Dani is permitted to go' 

mutar lo lilmod refu?a 

modal him(dat) to study medicine 
*Eje is permitted to study medicine* 

* 

The examples in (10) are syntactically similar to the eplstemic modal 
constructions discussed in the previous section* But here^ the deontlc 
modal expression appears in initial position and precedes the proposi- 
tion it modifies* In (10) the originator of the permission is not iden- 
tified as the subject of the main clause* 

The deontlc notion of obligation^ as already shown^ is. e^ressed by 
the verb form iga^x* The notion of obligation in addition is expressed 
in Modem Qebrew by the predicate adjectives xa yar and muxrax eadi 
conveying differait degrees of strong obligation* These two expressions 
of obligation, in combination with the verb tsarlx , can be ordered witu 
respect to the internal intenstly of their obligation* 
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(11) modal deontlc InteiDretat j on ^ 
tsarix requirem^t 

Bnirrax weak obligation 

xayay strong obligation 

(12) a* hu . tsarlx lakum mukdaa 

he modal to wake early 
*He needs to get tip early* 



h* imcrax lakujn mukdam 
modal to valce early 
*Hie is forced to get i?) early* 

c, hu xayar lakum mukdam 
modal to valce early 
*He is mder a strong obligation to get vsp early* 

Independent evidence for this ordering Is the use of the three obllga* 
tlon expresslona In contexts where thegr function bb main verbs* 

(13) a* anl tsarlx kesef 
*I need money* 

b* anl muarax kesef 
*I (desperately) need money* 

c. anl xayav kesef^ 
*I owe mon^' 

Grammatical Categories 

The modal systejn In Modem Hebrew consists of verbal as well as 
nominal constructions. In ccai^iarlsai to English, which uses quite a 
number of verbal auxiliaries to express modalllfjr notions, (Lakoff, 1972), 
Hebrew utilizes cmly two veital expressions that In traditional graotmar 
are considei^ to be auxiliary verbs. Host eplstemlc concepts are ex- 
pressed adverbs, some modify the main verb 3nd some modify the uhole 
sentence. In addition, though, predicate adjectives are used to ejqpress 
both eplstemlc and deontlc concepts. Two frequent compleiaents of modal 
tems Qebrew talca the form of infiniti'^'^al phrases and embedded sen- 
tences marked by le* *that*. 

(1^*) a. danl yaxol (v) la?avod ba*-bait 
modal to work at home 

b. danl xayav (adj) lllmod ?lvrit 
modal to study Hebrew 



c. danl xuyav (v) lllmod ?lvrlt 
modal to study Hebrew 
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d* yitaxen ^e- dani xole 

modal that Danl Is sick 

e* mity l e - d aal llkro sefer? 

modal to Danl to read (a) book 



Negation 



■^.Sentence*negatlon^ ^ Eebrev Is formed by the adjunction of a nega- 
tive marker lo before the main verb of a dominating or an embedded sen- 
tence. With present tense sentences, sometlines a special negative marker 
?^ Is used botb in an initial position or following the subject of the 
sentence* When ?eyn follows the subject It is always pronominallzed * 

(15) al dan lo oved po 

negative marker workCM) here 
*Dan Is not working here* 

b* ?effn dan oved po 

negative marker work(M) here 
*Dan is not working here* 

c. dan ?eyno oved po 

negative -hpro work (M) here 
'Dan Is act working here* 

d* rina ?eyna ovedet po 

negative marker workCF) here 
+ pro 

*Rlna is not working here* 

In copula constructions in present tense ("nominal sentences" }j lo 
or ?eyn Qfpro] are inserted between the siibject and the predicate* 

(16) a* dan lo po 

negative here 
*Dan is not here' 

b* dan ?eyno po 
negative +pro here 
*Dan is not here' 

The basic negative marker lo alternates with al in imperative sen- 
tences and with ?i y* in "derived** nominal coLstructions. 

(17) a. al tllmad ?lvrit 

negative study Hebrew 
*Don*t study Hebrew!' 
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b. ?yi- kabalat haiaixtav hlrglza et dau 
negative acceptance the letter Irritate (past) acc* Dan 
*The fact that the letter never arrived Irritated Dan' 

Berman {1 978) argued that the prefix Indicates an underlying negative 
sent^ice for ttie **derlved" nominal. 

Two types of semantic negation are possible for all modal escpres- 
slons in Hebrew: 

(I) External negation - hex^ the modal operator itself Is negated 
K-ror-^OP), 

(II) Intemal negation * here the proposition Is negated (O'^P or 

Q'^P). 

Bxtemal negation in Hebrew takes the foim (negative -h modal) 

(18) a. lo yltaxen le- danl xole 

negative modal that danl (is) sick 

b, dani lo yaxol UMot xole 

negative modal (is) sick 

*Danl can not be sick* 

c. hu lo mesugal lalexet 
he negative modal to go 
*He is not able to go* 

d* hu lo xayav liinod ?lvrlt 

negative modal to study Qebrev 
*Ee is not obliged to study Hebrew* 

Only the eplstemic modal efsar is negated bjr the prefix ?ly- . 

(19) ?ly- ef^ar ^e hayom ym slsl 
negative modal tdiat the day day six 
*It is in^osslble that today is Friday* 

Uy^ ef ^ar lalexet iBxSav 
negative modal to go now 
fit is in^ossible to go now* 

The eplstemic modal ul l 'perhaps* does not accept the common syn* 
tactic form of negation. The term ull can only be negated semantlcally 
by the eplstemic modal betax * certainly' . 

(20) a* ull hu oved 

modal he work/is working 

■Is it possible that he works' 
* 

lo ^aii ^>ved 
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c. betax hu ^ed 

modal he vork/vorkiug 
'It Is certain that he works* 

Hot accepting the common fo^m of negation Is also true for the deontlc 
nodal mutar 'Is permitted', which is semantlcally negated l^jr the nega- 
tive modal aeur 'is forbidden*' 



(21 ) a* mutar le- danl llkro 

modal to danl to read 
'Dan Is permitted to read* 

lo matar le-danl likro 

c* asur ledani llkro 
modal to danl to read 
'Pan! Is not permitted to read' 

Xntemal negation, negating the proposition, takes the general 
syntactic form of [modal + neg + VP] within the modality system* 

(22) a. uli hu lo oved 

modal negative woik/ls working 

* Perhaps he Is not working' 

b. danl vadal lo ba-balt 

modal negative at home 
tDani probably is not at home* 

c. mutar le-danl lo likro 

to danl negative to read 
'Danl Is permitted not to read* 

Formation of Questions 

Yes-No questions in Hebrew are formed by changing the intonation 
pattern (rising intonation implies a question)* %-questlons are formed 
by introducing a questlcm word in the initial position of a simple de- 
clarative sentence (no change in word*order is necessary)* 

(23) a* hu lomed ba-bait 

^he studies at home * 

b* hu lomed ba-balt? 
*does he study at home* 

c* elfo hu lomed? 

* Where does he study?' ^ 

d* mi lomed ba^-bait? 
'Who Is studying at home?' 

los 
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Infonnatlosi seeking questions In Modem Hebrew formed with all 
of tbe eplsternlc and deontlc modals* 

i2k) a. uU hu oved? 
modal he work 
'Perhaps he Is working' 

b, batuax se rina yesena? 
modal that rina Is sleeping 
'Is It certain that Rina is sleeping?' 

c* Ha^lm tsarl x la?avod axsav? 
quest modal to work now 
'Is It necessaiy to work now?* 

d. nutar le?a^en po? 
modal to smoke here 
'Is It permitted to smoke here?* 

Past and Future - Ihteractlcm with Tense 

Modem Hebrew manifests a three-way tense syston. The morphologi- 
cal forma for past tense In Modem Hebrew are similar to the Biblical 
Hebrew perfective aspect* Future tenae forms are similar- to the Imper- 
fect aspect in Biblical Hebrew* Present tense or Beynoni 'inter- 
mediate' forms refer to an Indetermined time span, which id neither past 
nor future* Additionally, aspectual categories such as duratlve or 
perfective have no clear manifestation in verbal forms and they are ex- 
pressed by the use of time advertials^ .(Berman, 1978)* In order to in- 
dicate past or future tense for a sentence, regixlar main verts are in- 
flected* The verb (g-m-r + morphological pattern ''kal'*) has the follow-* 
ing forms; 

(25) a* (anl) gamartl lilmod 
I finish (past) study 

b* anl gomer lilmod 
I finish (present) to study 

c* (anl) ?egmor lilmod 
I finish (future) to study 

Kote that obligatory marking of person is needed only for present tense 
forms, since past and future forms are Inflected according to number, 
gender and person* 

In addition to main verb constructions, tense is manifested in 
copula constructions* Copula constructions share the surface property 
of having no overt manifestation of the verb in preset tense (nominal 
sentences), and of having some form of the copula h-Y-Y 'to be' in past 
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or future. 



(26) a. hu yeled tov 
he boy good 
'He Is a good boy' 

b* hu haya yeled tov 
was 

'He was a good boy' 

c. hu ylhlye yeled tov 
'Ee will be a good boy* 



In Hebrew^ as in other languages ^ eplstendc ^repressions which are 
based on the current knowledge of the speaker do not have past or future 
fonas' Thus the only interaction between epistemic modals and tense takes 
the form of making the proposition itself past or future* 



(27) a. icj^pi r?p ie dani oved 

modal that Dan work/is working 

b. kanir?Q ^e dani ya?avod 

modal that Dan work(future} 



c. hu betax 
he modal 

d. hu betay 
he modal 



xole 
sick 

haye xole 
be(past) sick 



Deontic modals in Kodem Hebrewi on the other hand^ do have past 
and future forms* In Modem Bebrew^ the future marker functions as a 
pure tense marker; it does not convey any modality notions* Here con* 
sideration must be given to the class of verbs and other fotm classes as 
well* Verb fotms accept e^licit past and future fortos, while nominals 
accept the fotm Ccopula + modalD * ^ nominal constructions the copula 
is conjugated to indicate t^e* 

(28) a* ani yaxol lilmod 
I modal to studty 

b* (ani) yaxolti lilmod 
I modal past to study 

c* (ani) ?uxal lilmod 
I modal (future) to study 
>I am/was/will be permitted to study' 
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d. ^ani tsarlx lalexet 

I modal to go 

e. (ani) hitstaraxtl lalexet 
I iodaTTpas?) to go 

f. (ani) ?tstar9X lalexet 

modal (future) 
'I have to/had to/ will have to go' 

g. ani mesugal Ukro 

X modal to read 

h. (ani) hayltl mesugal lllferc 

I be past modal to laad 

1. (ani) ?eheye mesu^fal likro 
be (future) modal 
'I am/was/wlll be able to read' 

j. (ani) x^av lilbn 
I modal to sleep 

k. (ani) hayiti xayar u^on 
I be past modal to sleep 

1. (ani) ?eheye xayav lison 
be (future) modal 
'I haVe/had/will have a strong obligation to sleep' 

So far irregularities in the tense system have been encountered 
but more investigation is needed in order to test the role of tense in 
the modality system. In colloquial Hebretr regular past and future con- 
jugations of modal verbs are used interchangealDly with CCop + present! 
verb forms. 

(29) a. (ani) hitstaraxti lale^t 
I modal past to go 

b. (ani) haviti tsarls lalexet 

be past modal to go 
'I have had to go' 

c. yaxolta lilmod ?ivrit 
modal(past) to study Hebreu 

d. hayita yaxol lilmod ?vrit 
be(past) modal 

'You could have studied Hebrew' 



in 
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Both forms are used uldely and considered to be grammatical and Id^tlcal 
In meaning* Berman(1979has argued that there Is a general tenden<^ 
among ^brev speakers to prefer periphrastic analytic forms to the older 
more normative verbal forms. This might ejiplain the high fr©qiien<?y of 
CCop + present] in the modalll^y system. Moreover, the fact that non- 
verbal forms such as mutar t mesugal . mu^crax . xayav. can accept verbal 
forms such as matlr . maxrlax , mejcuyav , makes It posslblle to use verbal 
foms in past and future constructions rather than In CCop + modal] 
constructions. 



be (past) modal to work 
*He needed to work* 

2. hu huxrax (V) la?avod 
modal tpast) to work 
t (somebody) forced hlja to work* 

b* 1* ani hayltl xayay lison 

I be (past) modal to sleep 
. *I needed to sleep* 

2. ani xiyaytl (V) liSon 
I modallpass) to sleep 
f (somebody) forced me to sleep* 

^* 1' haya mutar laxa lehikanes 
be(padt) modal to you to caae in 
*you could ccme in* 

2. hutar (V) l^a lehikanes 
modal vpass) to you to come In 
* (somebody) let you in* 



The (1) and (2) sentences above are not Identical in meaning* For each 
pair the verbal form in (2) makes It clear that the permission or the 
obligation Is extrinsic and has been ln^osed by someone on the speaker* 
(Compa37e Hewmeyer, 1970). The fact that all Hebrew '*open class** lexical 
Items share the same general form, Cconsonantal root **- morphological 
pattern] , makes aoy analysis much more complicated* Xn Hebrew very 
often verbs, nouns, and adjectives are derived fVom the same consonantal 
root and so conv^ a very similar meaning* This aspect of the Hebrew 
modality syst^ deserves further investigation* 

In sum, several aspects of the modality system In Modem Hebrew 
have been discussed. It has been suggested that both eplstemic and 
deontlc categories of meaning are in general unambiguously e^ressed* 
The instances of ambiguity that do ocour have been explained on the basis 
of structural evidence. An attempt also has been made to look at the 
syntactic constructions of negation, questions and tense within the 
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modality system* Further analysis of the lexical forms e^ressln^ 
modality In Bebrew Is hankered by a complex morphological structure and 
It Is therefore proposed that future investlgratlon accept this complex 
structure as a starting point* 

Footnotes 



1 As argued in Glron (I97$|lt Is quite difficult to define vhat Is 
a native Israeli dialect* Most Hebrew spealcers have been raised in a 
multl-> dialect enTironmentt and then have been exposed to a vide vasriety 
of Biblical, Hishnaic, TaMudlc, Aramic and Eadt European Hebrew texts* 
A lot of formal teaching of Hebrev morphology and syntax Is taking place 
in school programs* For these reasons It Is extronely difficult to 
elicit reliable infoimatlon ccncemlng native intuition (Berman,l97d)* 
As for HQT own dialect both parenls vere natlire Israelis, and Hebrew 
vas the only language spoken at home* Hebrew also vas the first language 
of instruction at school from first grade through graduate level educa- 
tion* 

2 When the modal -h to be takes a V complement ve get an un- 
grammatical expression* '^dan tsarlx ^j^^^^,gt 

Dan modal to be vorlc/vorklng 
*It Is probably the case that Dan Is working* 

However, there are some verbs that talce HP, AF, locative and VP In pre* 
sent tense as complements* For exan^le: dan haya Qmed 

be /past stand/standing 

For a comprehensive discussion of cqpula constructions see Beiman (1978), 
chapters 3 and 6* 

3 All Hebrew verbs manifest a rldi system of inflectional affixes* 
Verbs are conjugated according to Tense, Number, Gender^ and Person* 

Any veri) Is classified as belonging to a ^full** or ^defective*' declen-^ 
slon* The **defectlve" verbs go through several Irregularities in terms 
of their consonantal structure* These Irregularities are usually ex** 
plained by morphophcmamlc rules* All Hiebrew verbs are based on a com* 
binatlon of (Consonantal Root Morphological Pattern)* The function 
of the morphological patterns 'bynlanlm constructions,* Is to express for 
eacih verhal 3root syiitactlc processes such as transitivity, causatlveness, 
inchoatlveness, Ingresslon, reflexlvity and reclprocallty (a detailed 
analysis of the Hebrew verbal system Is In Benaan (1978), chapter 3)* 

k For slu^llclty all the verbs in this paper will take 
the form (Present, singular, masculine, 3rd person) unless there Is a 
point in looking at other forms* For each verh only one 'construction' 
will be presented. usually the basic bynian . unless otherwise specified* 



3 Ability and capacity both In physical and mental senses* 
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6 Xn several cont^ts xayav Is used to denote guilt* For example: 

(I) hu xayav badlm 
»He is guilty* 

(II) hu xayav mita 
he guilty death 
'He deserves death* 

xayav has a strong implication that *there is no other way**** 

7 Exaii5)les (i5) and (l5e) are irregular In terms of being (S)VO 
sentences* This aspect of Hebrew syntax is currently beijig studied by 
Berman (personal communication}* As noted by heiv In colloquial use some 
speakers supply the d^onstratlve ze *thls* as a substitute for the 
"missing^ subject* Thus; 

(l) yitaxen ?e- danl xole ^ ze yltaxen ^e- danl xole 
modal that Dands) sick this modal that Dan is sick 
The investigation of this process is beyond th^ scope of this paper and 
requires further exploration* 

8 Note here that regular main veits do not take [Cop V3 forms 
(i) anl halaxti li^on but 

I went to sleep 

ani hayiti holex lison 
I be past go to sleep 
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STACKABILITy OF MODALITIES 



Ines Senna Sbav 



Abstract : This paper ^examlnes the stacketblllty of the 
deontlc modalities; permission, ability, obligation and 
necessity. In Pbrtuguese, Malay, Korean and English* 
Principles are developed in the form of predictions 
about the possible logical contblnatlons of these inodal*^ 
Itles and tested by steans of sentences submitted to the 
judgment of native spealcers* It was found that these 
principles and logical caa>blnatc^ possibilities are 
applicable to these four languages and it is concluded 
that there is a high probability of application to any 
natural language In vhich these nodalities are grantmatl- 
cally realised* 



Introduction 

This paper is a study of stackablllty or possible combinations of 
some deontlc modalities such as permission, ability, obligation or imposed 
necessity, and plain or existential necessity* I will be trying to deter*^ 
mine the principles which allow modalities to be stacked and whether 
these principles hold for different languages* Predictions regarding the 
logical combinations of stackable modalities are made and 

sentencdG^ which are suboitted to native speal^rs^ Judgment^ are used to 
verify t^e accuracy of these predictions A ITsed in this paper are the 
following languages and their correspcxidlng language families: 



English : Germanic 

Portuguese : Italic 

Kbrean : Altaic 

Malay * Malayan 

The Stackabllity of Modalities 



Bido^European 
Bido-European 
Common North Asiatic 
Malayo-Polynes Ian 



Permissl<m modals require a source of permission* 
are two possible ways of stacking them: 



Therefore, there 



a) 
b) 



Si ❖ 
Si 0 



d 



In the first case, a source gives permission to itself to peimlt Itself to 
do or be something or to permit something to happen* Such redundancy does 
not seem to have any particular function (e*g*, as opposed to reduplication 
of syllables or words, a redundancy which indicates plurality in some lan*^ 
guages) and| therefore, its occurrence is not expected* The following 
sentences confirm this prediction: 



^Abbreviations and symbols are listed in the appendix. 



KanBas f/orking Papera in LinguiBtioB^ Vol* S, }}o* I, pp. ttS - tSt 
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(1) *rbe Department of Educatioa permits itself to permit tbe 
publication of that play without prior censorship 

(2) *rhe publication of that play may be permitted without prior 
censorship by the Department of Education (according to the 
Department of Bducation) 

Tort* (3) ^0 departam^to de edukas^ se permlte (a si mesmo) 
the department of educati<m HP permits Prep* 3p same 

a permltir a publlkasSb dakela pesa s^sura 
Prep* permit the publication of-that play without censorship 

previa 
previous 

*a publlkasSb dalffila pesa pode ser permltida pelo departamSto 

may permitted by^the 

de edukasSb (de akordo co o depaHameto de edukasSb) 
in accordance with 

In. all of these examples, the sources of permission are redundantly the 
same, resulting in ungramtnatical, semantically incongruous and logically 
l]i^)ossible sentences* Therefore, the first possibility must be modified 

*^^1 Od * ^1 Od' 

In. both cases, (a) and (b), the second half of the combination fulfills 
the requlreoent of modal expressions of permission that the permission be 
granted to someone to do something* However, in the second combination, 
the sources of permission are differ^t, and therefore the problem of 
redundancy is absent* Consequently, the stackability of permission modals 
is logically expected* The follovliig exanqples illustrate the second 
combination; 

you may permit her to leave early* 
source X permits youCy) to permit her to leave early 

tell them she may be permitted to leave early* 

vose pode deisa la sair sedo* 
you may allow her to leave early* 

ki y&ca eke ilclk ttana tolok halak haya to cot a 
the woman DM early leave in order permit may 

kamu boleh benarkan dla pergi awal 
you may permit -3pp leave early 

These sentences confirm that when source X permits source Y to do something, 
the sent^ce is logical, grammatical and semantically congruous, regard- 
less of whether both sources of permission are explicitly mentioned in 
the sentence* Therefore, when source X is not explicitly mentioned in 
the sentence itself, some sort of identification on the part of the speaker 
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C5) 




(6) 


Port. 


C7) 


Korean 


C8) 


Malay 


C9) 
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must occur* I observed that tbere is a tendency to Identify the speaker 
as tbe source of the first modal when no e^llclt source Is mentioned 
In the sentence* It should be added that this will happen only If the 
speaker Is understood to be involved In the context* Otherwise^ source 
X may be identified by further Inquiry on the part of the hearer or 
addressee^ or be understood to be someone (other than the speaker) re- 
lated to the context* 

However^ when the egression **according to'' occurs » there Is a tend-^ 
ency to Identify the person according to whom somethlng^ Is said as the 
source of the first modal^ thus overriding the former tendency. Sen- 
tences (5) through (9) and the following exainples were used to observe 
the Identification of source X: 



(10) tell them that according to the dean you iita y peimlt her to 
enroll late 

(11) according to the dean» she iita y be permitted to enroll late 

Port* (l2) diga a elee ke de akordo o reltor vose 

tell to them that In accordance with the dean you 

V 

pode delsa la se matrikular atrazada 
may permit her HP enroll late 

Korean (13) k^til eke nicke tiolok ha tolok ki? yaca eke h?lak hay?' 
them DM late enroll In order the woman DM peimit 

cue to t8nta ,ko mal hays la 
Ben* may Quo* tell In^* 



To verify if such identification Is logically possible, these sentences 
will be submitted to a test of contradiction* The possible logical 
combinations are: 



ilk) tell them that according to the dean she majr be permitted to 
enroll late but that I (myself) do not permit it 

(15) tell them that according to the dean she ma2;be permitted to 
enroll late but that he does not permit it 

Port* (l6) diga a eles ke de akordo dS o reltor ^ 

say to them that In accordance with the dean specific 

pode delsa la se matrUcular atrazada mas ke eu o^^li^f 
may permit her HP enroll late but that I ^^^^ 

nao permito Iso 
not permit this 

Port* (l7) de akordo c^f o reltor ' < go de delsa 

In accordance with the dean specific source may permit 

of 2nd modal 

la se matrikular atrasada mas ke ele n^o peradte iso 
her SP emboli late but that he not periiit" this 



lis 
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These sentences were not perceived to be contradictory. Speakers of 
both languages agree that the source of the first modal Is not the dean. 
It 5eemSj therefore^ that the dean Is the source of infonaatlon rather 
than the actual source of authority of the first modal. In the affirma- 
tive declarative sentences, he is perceived to be going along with the 
source of authority while in the sentences above, he disagrees with one 
source of authority. In the particular context given above, native 
spealcers suggest that the first source of authority consists of regula- 
tions with which the dean may or may not agree. The following sentencos 
show the presumed identification of the spealcer of the sentence as one 
of the sources of authority. 



(18) 
Port. (19) 



Eorean(20) 



you may permit her to enroll late but I do not permit it 
vose pode deisa la se matrlkular atrazada mas e^i nSo 



you may permit her RP enroll 

permlto iso 
permit this 



late 



but I not 



yeca 
the woman 



eke nicke tii]lok 
D M late ^roll 



hatolok helak haecueto 
in order permit 



nanin kikesil 
I TP it OB 



hslak h qLc4 ani ha 
permit not do 



nta 

PT decl.)1 



co h t a kilana 
may but 

Eorean(21) ki yeca eke nicke I^Qlok hatolok halak haecugto cohta 

the woman DM late enroll in order permit may 

ko ha nt^ kil^a nanto kikesil helak hao 4 mi ha nta 

Quo. say Decl.Y but I topic it OB permit not do PT Decl.'M 

In these sentences, the speaker is the source of authority of the negated 
model. When the speaker is involved in a context of permission and is 
not clearly identified as the first source of authority, no contradiction 
ensues in languages such as English and Portuguese, as illustrated by 
sentences (l8) and (l9). It follows that if the context makes the 
identification of the speaker as the first source of both affirmative 
and negative sentences unavoidable, then a contradiction of the follow- 
ing type occurs: 

Od * Od ^x'^Od- 

(22) ^ou ma£ permit her to enroll late but I do not permit it 
Port. (23) %ose pode deisa la se matrlkular atrasada mas eu nao 



you 



may permit her RP enroll late but I not 



permlto iso 
permit this 

In Korean, however, a contradiction ensues when no source of informa- 
tion is made e^licit in the sentence as (20) illustrates. In 
other words, if such information is not explicit, the speaker is assumed 
to be either the actual source of authority or in agreem^t with the 
source. Thus, the stackabilitv of permission modals in sentence (21) 
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Is logj.cally possible because the sentence makes It clear [by means of 
the phrase ko ha nta (roughly equivalent to 'they say')] that the source 
of information or authority of the affirmative sentence Is not the 
speaker. 

Xn sunimary, in affirmative declarative sentences, there Is a tend- 
ency to Identify the speaker as the source of information rather than the 
actual source of authority, when no other source of Information Is 
e^llcltXy mentioned in the sentences. In some languages^ this source of 
information Is necessarily also in tacit agreement with tne source of 
authority (e.g. Korean) while in other languages, the source of informa- 
tion may or may not be in agreement with the source of authority (e.g., 
Portuguese, English). In the latter type of languages, the contert, and 
not the infonaatlon ctmtained ixi. the sentence, determines the Identifica- 
tion of the speaker as the source of authority. Thus, a contradiction 
ensues when the speaker Is unavoidably Identified through the context as 
the source of authority of the first modal of an affirmative sentence and 
simultaneously the authority of the negative sentence. Thus, the follow- 
ing logical combination applies to any language: 



S 



1 



Ability modals differ from permission modals in that ability Is a 
feature inherent in an object. Thus, an object may have or acquire an 
ability but not he granted an ability. The following are possible ways 
to stack ability and permission modalities: 

^1 <> d * ^la <> d 
5 0 d * ^28 0 d 

h^Od Od 

The first combination Is Illustrated by the following sentences; 

(2^) *^he permits himself to be able to solve highly complex problems 

(25) ^he may can solve highly complex problems 

Port. (26) ^ele se dels a poder revolver problemas estremamente compleksos 
he RP allow be able solve problems highly complex 

tfithout a specific context t these sentences are perceived to be ungramma* 
tlcal or semantlcally incongruous, and logically iniposslble. Apparently, 
the source of authority of the first modal Is granting permission for an 
ability which Is not inherent in the object. This hypothesis Is also con-^ 
finned in the following sentences which Illustrate the second combination. 

(27) fyou may be able to walk unaided In that scene 

Port* (28) ^vose pode poder adar se asuda nakela sena 
you may be able walk without help in-that scene 

120 
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Malay (29) ^am boleh boleh berjalan tanpa pertolongan dalam babak itu 
you may be able vaUc (without aid in that scene) 

Malay (30) ^kam boleh berupaya berjalan tanpa pertologan dalam babak itu 
you may be able wali 

(31) ^karni dibenarkan boleh itu 

permission modal be able 

(32) %amu dibenarkan berupaya . . . itu 

be, able 

However, it should be pointed out that the notion of ability may vary In 
different contexts* Thus, it seems possible that a certain type of ability 
which is not an inherent ability can be granted througrh permission* To 
clarify this point, let us consider the following context ; an actor is 
portraying a man in his struggle to overcome a handicap, an Inability to 
wallc unaided* The director is asked to allow the actor to regain the abl* 
lity to walk In a certain scene* The actor asks; Hay I be able to walk 
unaided In that scene? and the director answers with (33): 



(33) you majr be a ble to walk unaided in that scene 

Bbrean(3^) ki caOmyan esa nin toumepsi k$l ilau issa to_ tSnta 
the scene in topic unaided walk can may 

Port* (35) eu deiso vose poder Sdar se asuda nakela sena 
I allow you be able walk without help In-that scene 

As these sentences show, different grammatical and semantic requirements 
operating in differ^t languages do not affect the logical combinatorial 
structure of modalities* Thus, the predicticm that an object may have 
or acquire an ability (as in the case of the sentences above) is con* 
firmed* This fact necessarily modifies the previous conclusion about 
the first combination and it must be expected to be logically possible 
as well* 

(36) I allow myself to be able to solve anything 

Port* (37) eu me permlto a poder resolver kwalker koisa 

ser capas de 

I me permit to be able resolve anything 
myself be capable of 

Ability modals express the idea that someone has the ability to 

do something* This necessarily means that the source of ability is the 

source of the action made possible by that ability: this action may be 
the granting of permission * 

(38) he is able to permit her to leave now (that he has overcome 
his anger at her having an abortion) 

Port* (39) ele agora pode dels a- la ir ?bora 
he now be able allow her go away 
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Kbrean (^0) ki yaca ek© cik4m ttana tolok halak haya culsu issta 
the t^man I&l now leave permit can exist 

Malay C^l) dla boleh benarkan dla pergl 
3p able permission 3p leave 
pro . pro . 

ik2) *he Is able to be permitted by them to leave early 
Therefore, the combination S^^ 0 d ^1 ^ d confirmed but 
^a O d * ^2 Od modified: S^^ ^ ^ ^ Sg 0^. 

Let us look at the stackablllty of ability modals. We now know that the 
source of ability has to be the same source as^hat ons Is able to do-« 
Xn addition, to say that one Isable to be able seems redundant. The 
following sentences confirm this observation, suggesting that the follow- 
ing prediction Is applicable to any language: 

^la O d * ^la Od- 

(lf3) ^e can be able to walk unaided in that scene 

(kk) *he Is able to be able to walk unaided in that scene 

Port. ik5) ele po d e Sfdar s^ asuda nakela sena 
can walk without help in that scene 

Kbrean (k6) ^toum apsl kal±l au Iss 41 su issta 
unaided walk be able be able 

ikl) toum 9psl kalil su iss ta 
unaided walk be able 

Malay (lf8) '*dla boj^ei; berupaya berjalan tanpa pertologan dalam 
3pp may ability modal walk 

babak Itu 

Malay (^9) dla boleh berjalan tanpa pertologan dalam babak Itu 
3pp may walk 

Port. (50) *^ele po d e poder ad'ar se a^uda nakela sena 
Is able to 
be able 



I also observed that the sentences in which two modals with the same form 
were stacked were considered highly unacceptable. This unacceptablllty 
may be related to syntactical rules in many If not all languages which 
orevent the sequential repetition of words of the same grammatical 
class. As an exaii?)le, there Is a study by J. R. Ross (l972), ^titled 
"Doubling^', which shows the ungrammatlcallty of the sequential r^etltlon 
of (the same) present participles. 

Similar to permission, obligation requires a source to impose a 
necessity to do something on someone. Therefore, it Is expected that one 
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Is obliged to permit something or that one Is obliged to be able to do 
something. The following sentences confirm that obligation and per- 
mission can be stacked in this order: 



hoO d 0 d- 

(5l) he must permit her to go 



(52) he BRist be able to let her go 

Port. (53) ele tg ke permltlr ke ela va 
he has to permit that she go 

Port. i5k) ?ele te ke poder Siar 

he has to be able walk ^ 

I!brean(55) t"" yeca eke ka tolok halak ha ygcu aya hanta 
the uoman DM to permit must 

Korean (56) kalll su Issaya hanta 
walk be able must 

Malay (57) dla mestl benarkan dia pergl 
3pp must permit 3PP go 

Malay (58) ?dla mestl boleh berjalan 
3pp must be able valh 

Sentences (5^) and (58) Indicate that some speakers felt uacomfortable vlth 
the stackablllty of obligation and ability modalities. I believe that 
this problem may arise from the fact that ability Is inherent in predl-* 
Gates such as valk. It should be noticed that these sentences were not 
considered ungrammatlcal. Data from other languages should shed some 
light on this problem. 

On the other hand» It Is expected that one may l]i^)ose an obllgatlcm 
on oneself to do something^ be It granting permission or being able. 

(59) he obliges himself to permit anyone to apply for the job, 
even though he has an aversion to certain types of people 

(60) he obliges himself to be able to run 10 miles a day regard- 
less of how he feels 

Port- (6l) -ele-se obr-lga a permltlr ke kwaJican pessoa pe&a 
BP oblige to permit that any person ask 

0 §^rego 
the Jjob 

(62) ele se obrlga a koxer 10 miyCas por dla 

run prep, day 

Therefore, logically ^ ^ + ^ ^ S^^ <^ ^ + ^^a 0 d are 

possible, although the second combination cannot be ejected to surface 
in all languages, given that speakers may perceive ability to be 
inherent in some predicates. 

i \> 
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Some of the obseiratlons loade earlier apply to the question of 
whether permlsslcm or ability modals can be stacked with obligation, 
In this order. Permission iaa7 be granted to someone to in^ose an 
obligation, tnjjlying different sources for both modals, and one may 
be able to tnjjose obligations, tnjjlying the same source for both 
models* Therefore^ the following combinations are esspected: 

^1 0 d * ^20 D d 

^1 Od * a d 

^laOd * ^20 a d 

(63) he oblige her not to leave town 

Port. {6k) ele pode obrlga- la a nao salr da sldade 
may oblige her prep, not leave of the town 

Korean (65) ki-nin fc4 yeca ka c ult a ha cl anl ha tolok cogyog ha 
he topic the woman leave town not to oblige 

ygto tonta 
may 

Malay (66) dla boleh pales a dla supaya tldak tlnggalkan pekan nl 
may force 

(6?) %e permits himself to oblige her not to leave town 

Port^ (68) ele se Permite a si mesmo a obrly a^la a nao 

permit himself prep, oblige her 

salr da sldade 

These sentences confirm the accuracy of the first and third combinations. 

(69) he can oblige her to go = he Is able to oblige her to go 

Port. (70) ele pode obrlga -la a Ir 

prep, go 

Korean (7l) k4 nin kl yaca eke ka tolok conyoq hal su Issta 
' ^ topic the" wcmairDM to" oblige be able 

Malay (72) dia boleh paksa dla pergl 
be able force go 

(73) %e Is able to be obliged by her to undergo that operation 

Port» (7^) ^ele pode ser obrlgado per ela a fazer akela operaslio 

be obliged by her to undergo that operation 

BorefJi(75)^ ki nin ttena cl ani hamyen anl tfilsu Issta 

he topic leave according to exist 

These sentences confirm the accuracy of the second and fourth combinations • 



There are two possible ways of stacking obligation medals: 

..^10 Q d + n d 
ho D d + n d 

The first combination states that a source inqposes an obllgatloa en It* 
self to become the source of the next obligation modal* This results 
in a redundant in^osltlon an^ logically^ the first combinat:Lon is ejected 
to be Sj^ D d * ^lo Od' following examples ccmflrm the prediction* 

(76) ^she obliges herself to oblige her students to come on time 

Rjrt* (77) *^la se obrlga a obrlgar os alunos dela a chegarS* 
refl* oblige to the students of her to come 

na ora 
on time 

However, the inqposltlon of an obligation c<mstltutes a necesi^lty in 
Itself and, even if different sources were involved, one would be obliged^ 
to oblige* 

(78) %e Is obliged to oblige his students to come en time = th^ 
oblige him to oblige his students to come on time 

Rjrt* (79) *ele e obrlgado a obrlgar os alunos dele a chegare 
Is obliged to oblige 

na ora 
. on time 

Although grammatical, these sentences are also perceived as redundant; 
and the second combination must be modified to: 

a d * Q d- 

The difference between sentences (So), (83) and (Si), (82) lies in the 
transitivity of the obligation modality* However, some ambiguity should 
be expected when non*speclflc modals sii^^ as must are used, because 
obligation, in addition to ccnbultuting a necessity in Itself, also 
li^lles a coti^lement which constitutes a necessity as well* 

(8o) he must be responsible for his own actions 

(dl) I oblige him to be responsible for his own actions 

(82) he is obliged to be responsible for his own actions 

(83) he must be obliged to be responsible for his own actions 

If It becomes necessary to differentiate between plain necessity and 
lnqposed necessity (obligation), a specific modal of obligation Is probably 
used* Given that such ambiguity occurs, one should e^ect that HonSpec* 
tfodal^^Hodal [^obligation], that is, when a non*speclflc modal of* 
necessity is negated, the meaning of obligation Is automatically assigned 
to It to prevent contradiction* 
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(81^) he must close all tbe vicdows at night but It Is (really) 
not necessary ^ he Is obliged to close all the windows at 
night but it Is not necessary 

Port. (85) ele te ke fesar todas as ^anelas a nolte mas Iso 
has to close all the windows at night but it 

nab t necasarlo 

not Is necessary — 

^(86) he must close the windows at night but it Is not necessary = 
It is necessary that he close the windows but It Is not 
necessary 

Port* C87) *e preslso ke ele fese todas as sanelas mas Iso nSb 
Is needed that he close all the windows but It not 

e preslzo 
is needed 

These Portuguese exainples suggest that plain necessity may be differentiated 
from obligation by the use of the different expressions presigar and ter ke* 
However, ter ke conveys the meaning of plain necessity, unambiguously, 
in other contexts* 

Given that obligation differs fraa plain necessity in that only the 
former requires that the necessity be imposed by an animate source^ and 
that plain necessity Is the existential fact Itself (It Is necessary = 
there Is a necessity), the only way these modalities can be stacked Is the 
following: 



D d ^ ® f 0 Q d 
'a^d 



This also iiDplies that the following combination i^ ejected: 



So 



a <)'d 
OdJ 



Qd 



(88) %e may/ permits that he must be responsible 

can/l3"able"to ^ It is necessaiy that he be^^ 
must/is obliged to responsible 

(89) he must be obliged to eat more - It Is necessary that he be 
obliged (someone talking about a person who has anorexia 
nervosa) 

Port. (90) ele tS ke ser obrlgado a komer mals - e preslao ke 
has to be oollged to eat more Is needed that 

ele koma mals 
he eat more 
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Malay (9l) dla mestl dlpak^a sopaya maksn leblh 
he muBt be forced to eat more 

These sentences confirm the accuracy of the predictions above. Howver, 
it should be noticed that some problems remain since in Korean the 
equivalent sentence is ungranmatical; 

Xbx^an(92} ^I^ya haci ani hamyan ani tonta 

The Stackability of Epistemic and Deontic Modals 

Epistemic modals are based on someone's knowledge. The possibilil^ 
Oa* probability ^ or necessity p of something happening is 
predicted on the Basis of what one knows about a set of circumstances; 
In addition^ these modalities express an existential fact* Therefore^ 
the same prediction made earlier about deontic modalities of necesslt^^ 
can be made here. That id» epistemic modals can only be stacked vlth 
deontic modals when they precede the latter: 

1,2 «e * \2 h \2 «d • =1,2 «e- 

he pay permit her to go = it is possible that he will permit 
hor to go * 

©1© deve permltir ke t la va 

ki yaca eke ka tolok helak haye cul la ncito molfegta 
the woman DM to permit may 

dia boleh benarfcan dia pergl 
he may penult her go 

one may be able to solve these problems 

algS* deve poder revolver eses problemas 
someone msy be able solve these problems 

ilea muttce n±n pul su issAl ci to mollnta 
such problem topic solve be able may 

The question of stackability of different epistemic modals is 
not clear yet^ and I need to look more into it before making plausible 
suggestions. .To. mention Just one . problem^ let us examine the following 
sentences • 

(lOO) it is possible that John oajr be sick 

Port. (lOl) z posiveu ke John esteza doente 
is possible that be sick 

subjunctive 

Kbrean(l02) ??Jolm i aphil la ncito mol^l ^^4n s^n i issta 

sick niay possibilit:' exist 

Malay (l03) ? mungkln barangkali dia tidor 
possibly probably he sleep 

1 '^7 





Base 




(93) 


Port. 


(9lf) 


lO^rean 


(95) 




(96) 




(97) 


Port. 


(98) 


Korean 


(99) 
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(10^) it may be possible that ^ohn is sick 

Port. (105) pode ser ke John esteza doente 
may be that johu be sick 

subjunctive 

BDrean(106) ?? Johni aphin kssi kan^n h a lcito moljjita 

sick con?>lem. possibility may 

Malay (10?) ?Barangkal mungkin dla tidor 

In English, both sentences (100) and (10^) are acceptable. In Portuguese, 
the subjunctive expresses one modality; if another modal were used, 
the sentence vould be ungraittmatical . In Korean and in Malay, a problem 
of acceptability and gramma ticality occurs. 

Difficulties of this type abound when one deals with epistle 
modaXs and X vould rather refrain now flrom making predictions which will 
be based on possibly msound premises. 



The StackabiXity of the Modals Themselves 



This paper has dealt primarily with the stackability of modalities 
because this is a necessary step in understanding the semantic properties of 
modals themselves. However, some additional observations can be made. 

1 - Epistemic modals can be stacked with some decntic modals if 
the latter do not precede them. It has been reported, and X have recent** 
ly bem told first-hand by a Louisiana resident, that In a Louisiana g 
dialect, auxiXiaxy modaXs can be stacked, as for example, %ight could^. 
Xt is probable that '^could'* is deontic (cf. Portuguese In which epist^ic 
dever and deontic poder can be stacked). 

2 * Auxiliary modals can be stacked with periphrastic or single 
form modals provided that the latter follow the former. However, In 
English, the opposite can occur, if the auxiliary is part of a sentential 
con^lement as In sentence (100). In either case, stackability depends^ 
on the properties of modalities and their source of penoisdion 

(e.g. same or different sources, etc. . .). 

3 - Grammatical constraints prevent some modal ^^ressions from 
being used In some constructions. In Portuguese, deisar requires an 
object, while pennitir requires a sentential complement and must be pre- 
ceded by the sentential conjunct ke. Thus, it appears (not surprisingly) 
that language- specific constraints, at least partially, _rule the 

"^stackability of modal""e:^re"ssions^ ~ 

Summary and Oonclusion 

The following is a summary of the possible nays of stacking modali- 
ties, confirmed by the four different languages dealt with In this paper 
and most likely applicable to ai^ other natural language In which these 
modalities are grammatically realised: 
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^1 Od * ^2 Od 

^1 Od * ^1 Od 

^lOd*S2aOa 
^lOd*^laOd 
h Od ''^2oDd 

^1 Od * h oUd 

^/o D d * ^ 0 e 

Another generalization found to be true of all four languages Is 
the following; when the source(s) or base of a modal is not escpllcltly 
mentioned In the sentence^ the source or base of the first modal Is 
Identified with the speaker, or, the speaker is thought to agree with an 
uulndentlfled source (which may be identified by the context). This 
identification usually occurs witix single form deontic nodal expressions 
and with either periphrastic or single form episte^o modals. 

(108) according to Rattle (S), he may permit her to go 

Qe 

(109) according to JUttle (B}/he may permit her to go 

It should be noticed that with verbs such as say, the source may be 
identified with the subject of these verbs, but when according to occurs 
it is the person according to whom something is said that is identified 
with the source. 

(110) Baldle says that he may permit her to go 

i 

(111) Baldle says that accoardlng to Rattle, you may permit her 
to go 

When periphrastic for^s are used, the speaker may be assumed to agree 
with the source, especially if these forms are In fixe passive voice as 
In the case of Portuguese and Eng^Llsh. 

(112) he is obliged to permit her to go 

Fort. (113) ele e obrigado a deisa- la ir 
he is obliged to let her go 




^laOd 


* ^2a 0 d 


®lo Od 


'*l,2o Qd 


^laOd 


* ^la 0 d 




''^1,2 Od 


^laOd 


^^2 Od 


a d 


* ^1.2 aOd 


^la Od 


Od 

* ^2q Q d 


Qd * 


?o 0 d 
Ja Od 

L <>°- 


^la Od 


* ^10 Q d 


JaOd 
\0d 

Qd 


* qd 

*Qd 
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Hcn^evePj tMs need not always be the case^ as when the passive Is used^ 
for exaii^Jle. 

(ill*) he Is permitted to oblige her to go. If this is really the 
only way to got her to assume her responsibilities 

In the sentence above, the speaker Is identified as the source* 

Finally, two other principles were verified* One principle states 
that when modals of different meanings are stacked, they have to be of 
different forms* If they have the same form, a rule applies, deleting 
cme of the forms* The other principle states that modals with the same 
meaning can be stacked, provided they have different forms. It should 
be noted, however, that these principles ar-* bound by other con- 
straints and are applicable only whea the modalities in question can be 
stacked* 

As was mentioned in the introduction, this Is prelimlnaiy work and 
further investigation is needed into the stackabillty of other modalities 
and of modal e:q)re3sions , 



Footnotes 

1 The distribution of languages and native speal^rs consulted for 
this paper Is the follovdjig; 

Malay - 2 
Korean - 2 
Portug:uese * 5 
English ^ 5 

I am very grateful for the help and patience of all my informants and , 
I would like to especially thank Professor Choon-Syu Oh, Abdul Asis 
Idris, Marcia Cunha, Pat Hainel and Jeny Shaw* 

2 In addition to this personal communication, there are two studies 
on this linguistic phenomenon which Is characteristic of more than one 
dialect of English* However, this subject lies outside the scope of this 
paper as It involves eplstemic modals* References to these papers can be 
found in the references* 
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Abbreviations and Symbole 



Od - 


peimlssloii modality 


aOa ■ 


ability modality 


oOd ■ 


obligation modal lly 


Qd ■ 


necessity 


\ - 


deontlc modality 




eplstemlc modail'ly 



A, - negation 
S - source 

Base* base of someone's knowledge (eplstemlc) 

* - logically impossible (In combinations) 
+ * logically possible (in combinations) 

* - ungrammatlcal and/or semantlcally incongruous and/or logically 

impossible (before sentences) 

? * indicates hesitancy or doubt of native speaker's judgement 

Ben* benefactlve 

DM * dative marker 

Decl* M - declarative senteitce marker 

Iji?>* imperative 

OB * object 

Prep. "prepositio n 

pro.* pronoun 

#pp* person pronoun 

PT - present tense 

Quo.' quotatlve 

RP • reflexive pronoun 
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A CROes-LINOUISnC LOOK AT FUTORB MARKERS 



Patricia J* Hamel 

Abstract : In an effort to contribute to a dietennina- 
tlon as to whether Sa^Ilsh will Is a future tense 
jnarker or a contingeni^ starker, the uses of future 
iDarkers as tradlttcmally analyzed in Spanish, Alsatian, 
Tuiklsh, Qebretr, Malay and Korean are investigated* 
Means of Indicating future time, ranges of meaning 
of future*miked sentences, and the use of future 
in contingency clauses are coiparad cross -linguisti- 
cally* It is concluded that wh^ altematives exist, 
speakers prefer to reserve liie future marker for situ- 
ations In which they are less than certain regarding 
the occurrmce of an event* 

The questiOQ has been raised In the literature^ as to the nature of 
fiiglish will : whether it is in fact a future tense, narking future 1^ 
only, or whether it is a contlngeni^ marker, e:cpressing a predicted result 
given certain cdndltiona* In view of jhe recent research on language 
unlversals, and the possibility that data from other languages may be able 
to shed some light on the discussion, it is useful to Investigate the so- 
called future maiker In several languages, both related and unrelated to 
English* Because of the existence of several tjrpes of future-like con- 
structiona in English, and the apparent relationship among l^em, the 
following hypothesis was the basis for the cross-] Inguistlc stu4y: 

If a language has more than one verbal construction used 
to refer to future time, the construction which is tradi- 
tionally considered to be the future will be more of an 
aten^ral prsBUS^tive mari^r "Uian a temporal (future) 
assertion* 

To test the hypothesis, data on the future constructions and their 
usage were gatiiered in personal elicitation from native speakers of English, 
Spanish, Alsatian, Hebrew, Turkish, Malay and Korean*^ Since each of the 
consultante spoke English as well ^ his/her own language, data were elicited 
^by-asking-questlons- regarding "the-ty^ of-future-maiker-eii5>loyed"( whether 
verbal affix, periphrastic construction or other means), alternate construc- 
tions which may indicate future time, the range of meanings of the future- 
marked sentences, and the co-occurrence of the future marker with conditional 
clauses and past-time marl^rs* 

Types of Future Markers 

Of the seven languages surveyed, three have verbal suffixes (Turkish, 
Spanish and Korean), one (Hebrew) prefixes the future marker on the verb, 
and three have perli^rastic auxLliaiy-type constructions (Alsatian, Malay 
and English)* 
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Turtcish 


gel- 




Spanish 


ir 








-emos 1-fin 
-I kesi 


Korean 


ka- 


Hebrew 




e-,ti-,yi- 


Alsatian 


drlge 


vuxt 


Malay 


pergl 


alcan 


English 


go 


wlU 



Example 

ahjnet gelejek 'Ahmet vHI come* 
el ivi, fHe vlll go* 

na ka kalkS'sita will go* 
ani egittor 'I will finish' 
ex vuxt drlge *He will drink' 
saya alcan pergl *I will go* 
I will go 



Other Canstructlons Which May Indicate Future Tiine 

In all the languages surveyed except Qebrev^ the present tense 
(aorlst in Tuiicish) can be used to refer to future time. In English^ 
Spanish and Turkish^ the progressive may also be used. Alsatian has ho 
verbal oonstruction denoting progressive. In English and Spanish the 
* going to* oonstruction is veiy oommonly used for future time. Following 
are exasples ftom Tuiicish^ Spanish^ Korean^ Malay and Alsatian which 
illustrate such future reference. (Nbte that the glosses eyBwpHty similar 
usage in English. } 

Tuitelsh Aorlst yarin ahmet gellr 

toiiorrow A. ccme-aor 'Ahmet comes tomDrrow* 

Prog, yarin ahmet gellyor 

come-prog 'Ahmet Is ooming tomorrow* 

Future yarin ahmet gelejek 

come-fut 'Ahmet will come tomorrow' 



In Tuiklshj the use of the aorlst or progressive to indicate future time 
is strongly dependent on oontext or on the presence of a time adverb to 
specify futurity. Ihe use of the aorlst implies that the speaker has less 
evldance fbr his assertion than is required for use of the future suffix 
-E:|Ek, while the progressive inplles more evidence^ practically certainty. 
This situation differs from English in. that the speaker in Turkish makes 
a weaker assertion using the aorlst than he makes when using the future* 
In English^ use of the present constitutes a stronger assertion than use 
of the future. In both languages^ however^ use of the progressive is 
more of an assertion than use of the future. 

Malay s Present saya^pfe'rgr^esb? — ii-^^tbm&rroW'^ 

I go tomDrrow 
'^^iture aaya alcan pergl 

fut 'I will go' 

saya akan pergl beso? *I will go tomorrow* 

Qie difference asong these exan^les Is again, based on speaker* s knowledge 
and dagree of certainty^ but here the time adverb adds to the strength of 
the assertion. In the akan sentences^ the speaker is making an assertion 
when he uses the time a3verb l? esQ?, ; without it^ he is only predicting. 
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Spanish Future 

» going to^ 

Present 
Prog. 



el saldra manana 
he leave^fut tojoDirov 
el va a sallr manana 

goes to leave 
el sale manana 

Ieave<^pres 
el esta sallendo manana 

Is leaving 



fHe vlll leavB tojoDirov* 
*He Is golog to leave 
toiaorrow* 

*He leaves tookjrrow* 

*He Is leaving toioDnow* 



Ihe Danish speaker makes a distinction among thede four altematlvos 
again based on how certain he is regarding the predicticm being mads. If 
the evBat is scbeduled^ tickets bought^ bags packed^ the present or preset 
progressive would be iised. The *golng to* future^ like the English equl- 
valent* also requires strong evidence on the part of the speaker^ such as 
having been told so by the actor. Ihe future^ on the oflier hand^ requires 
tmly som knowledge of the actor's previous behavior patteins or oflier such 
Indirect evidence. 



Alaatian Present drlokt hit o:vd 'He drinks tonight* 

he d]:lnk-*pres today evening 
Future ax vuxt drloa hi t o :va 

fut 'He will drink tonight* 

Here ^ speaker uses the present tense form of the verb to refer to 
future events onl7 when he is certain of the occurrence » and uses the 
TOipt form as a probability oonstructlon» basing his conjecture on prior 
knowledge of the actor's behavior patterns. 

Korean Present John-in nsju kii^yoil-e pcn^^ip-il pat*nin-ta 

topic next Frid£Qr-on paychedc-obj receivB(pres} 
week 

t John gets his paycheck on Friday next week* 
Johnrto nasLl ohu-e thowen ba-n-ta 

tomorrow aft.-lp hospital leave(pres) 
tjohn leaves the hospital tomorrow aftexnoon* 
Future John-^ imLl ohu-e thowen ha-^l kesita 

leave (fut) 
*John will leave the hospital toiaorrow' 

Mote that tiie exasBple given as the future t^^ to 
mean *I presume that John will leave Qie hospital tomorrow'. Thus 
future maxker lju Korean say Indicate conjecture .rather than certainty; to 
express tto latter* the speaker will choose the present tense form of the 
vert. 



Range of Meaning of Future-Maiked Sentences 

In five of the seven languages suin^ed (English^ Spanish^ Tuj±Lshj 
Korean and Alsatian}^ the informants were quite clear In expressing the usage 
of the future maxker as indlcatljug possibility or probability* Xhe words 
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used to describe the differences among the future and the varlotis other 
possible future-tliBe constructions were loost coioiiionly *not as certain 
about Its stating a possibility*, or 'probably but not definitely' * 
Xn Bebrewj hovevar^ the response was quite different* ^r the Hejrew 
speaker^ there is no other possible way to refer to future tine save the 
above-nantloned prefixes ^ and the absence of a tense jnarker Indicates 
aorlst or generic/habitual action* The future constoictlon ^ Malay (akaa 
4 verb) also appears to imply loore certainty than the future In the five 
other languages (Turkish^ Alsatian^ Spanish^ Bngllsh and Korean)* In 
Hiebrev and Halay^ other loodal constructions are used to express possibility 
and probability* 

BngUshj Spanish^ Korean^ Turkish and Alsatian also use the future 
marker to predict unvliziessed or possible events or states co-occurring 
with the iQOBient of speech^ and In oomiblnatlon with a past or perfective 
marker to state a presuiqptlon about a past state or evBnt* The following 
are exeanples of such usage* 



English 
Tuiiclsh 



HeUl be at home now* It*s after 5:00* 
You'll have heard about Jack alreac^^^ I*m sura* 



Alsatian 



ahmat gelejekdl 

come-^fut-past 
ahmet simdl evde ola^ak 

now house*loc be-fut 

Bx vuxt emtsvelfe onkome 
he fut 12:00 come 
dii vurS ra:3t hvn 
you fut right have 
dii vurS mt;t sm gsm 

tired be be-part* 



* Ahmet would have come' 

* Ahmet Is probably at home now* 

'He'll probably come by 12:00* 
'You are probably right* 
'You were probably tired' 



Korean 



John-1 ciJcim c*>ak-il ilk-ko Iss-il ke«-l-ta 

subj now book-OH read-prog* be-fut-decl*marker 
*John will be/is probably reading the book now* 
John-1 ace toc'^ak ha-ess-il kes-l-ta 
yesterday arrive past future 
*John will have arrived yesterday* 



Spanish 



Juan tendr4 trelnta aJtos * John Is^ probably BO^ears^old' 

have- fut ^ years 
Juan saldr& enojado *John will probably leave angry 

leave-fut angry (lf..J* 
Juan habrfi llegado ayer *John probably arrived yesterday* 

have-fut arrive-part* yesterday 



Contingency Clauses and the Future Marker 



Since the nature of clauses dealing with conditions is Inherently 
contingent^ and the future marker was hypothesized as more contingent than 
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other possible future fovm^ It would seem to follov that the future 
marker would be redaadant^ and would not normally appear in such clauses. 
In five of the sev^ languages (itlsatlaa^ English^ Spanish^ Malay and 
Korean) this was in fact the case/ even in sentences very clearly refer* 
ring to future time. In Turkish^ the future maiker can be used^ but .re 
Is some question as to vh^ and why. in Hebrew^ the future must ' ' 
in any If or whan clame as ifell as in the consequiwt clause . 

Spanish si estudlas mucho el ano entrante saldras mejor 

If stu<^jr-pres much year coming come-out-fut better 
*If you stu<^jr hard next year, you'll do better* 

Alsatian vemex pol ferx^is sm vera max essd ge^n 
when-ve so<m finish be fut we eat go 
'When -ie finish, we will (probably) go eat* 



Malay jika dla pergl dla alcan bawa? keretaSa 

If he go he fut bring car^hls 
'If he goes, he'll take his car' 

Korean John*l nail o*SQren mule po kess ta 
tomorrow come*lf ask will decl 
'John will ask him If he comes tonK^rrov' 



Turkish In normal future- referent clauses, where no particular outcome 
Is being predicted, the aorist Is used: 

ahuidt gelirse ban gide^elm 'If iUimet comes, I will go' 
com9-ao]>lf I go-fut-lst s. 

But for situations where there Is definite evidence that the condition will 
be fulfilled (e.g. iUimet has accepted the invitation), the progressive 
would be used In the If-clauae : 

ahmet gellyoi^a ban gelmiye^elm 'If Ahmet la coming, I won't 
come-prog-lf I come-neg-fut come' 

The future can be used in a situation soisewhat intermediate to these two: 

ahmet gele^ekse ban gelmiye^elm 'If iUimet comes, I won't come' 
come-fut-lf I come-neg fut 

Hebrew Hebrew requires the use of the future marker in both condition and 
consequent: 

Im ata tlJ?e otL anoxw nesev yaxad 
If you see^fut me we slt*-fut together 
'If you }see me, we will sit to/?ether' 

kese ata tlhiye benesrim ata tllmad be unlverslta 
*when you be-fut old-20 you leam-fut In university 
'When you are twenty years old, you will study in the university 
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ConclufllQn 

Xa all the languages included In the st/*c^ except Hebrew^ there was 
at least one otiier veital construction available for referriag to future 

Present tense as future: Ea^ish^ Spanish^ Alsatian^ Halay^ Korean 
Progressive as future: English^ Spanish^ Turkish 
Going^to constructions: English, Spanist 

In all cases except the Turkish aorlst exanples, the use of the future 
maricer indicates less certainly of the occurrence on tiie part of a^e 
speaker than use of either the present, preset progressive or going to 
future* la Tuikish, the use of the future marker indicates lt*ss certainly 
than the iise of the progressive. One can tiierefore conclude tiiat there is 
a strong indication that in those languages where there is a choice, the 
speaker vlll normally choose the future maiker ratht^r than the available 
alternatives ^en he is less certain, and has less evldiwce at his disposal 
that the oonditLons for the occurr^ce of the future event vlll be fulfilled* 
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THE TURKISH FUTURE MARKER 



Feryal Yavai 



Abstract : The Turkish future marker has uses 
which can adequately be analysed uuder the 
modal system of the lan^ge. fhls lends 
si^port to the hypothesis that futurity Is as 
much a modal notion as a temporal one. 



Introduction ^ ' " 

There is growing linguistic evidence that Indicates a close 
affinity between future tense markers and modal categories. Linguists 
report that In mai^r languages future tense markers function as markers 
of a variety of mood/modal related notions like volition, supposition, 
Intension, etc. (lyons 1977:815-17, Ultan 1972:75-9lf). As early as 
1931 f Jespersen, pointing to the modal uses of will and shall , had 
concluded that there waa no future tense In English. More recently, 
Blnnlck (1971, 1972) has given us a detailed account of will and 
be goJjig to . showing the presupposltlonal differences that govern the 
use of these e3q)resslons and arguing for their quasi-modal function. 
Lakoff (1972) has gone one step further by classifying will among the 
modals of English; she considers will to be a modal that shows the 
highest degree of certainty. 

Ultan (1972:80) suggests that this affinity between future Bnd 
modal expressions is due to the element of uncertainty that is Inherent 
both in future events and in the application of modal categories . The 
element of uncertainty as an Inherent property of futurity is well 
recognised by philosophers who observe that t^ere are ontological 
differences between the past and future. Gale (1968:103) writes: 



The "opeimess" of the future as opposed to the "closedness" of 
the past is reflected in the kind of knowledge we spealcers of natural 
languages possess and express in reporting future events. This know- 
ledge is typically one of prediction with varying degrees of certainty. 
Descriptions of future events are not definite assertions but modallsed 
utterances of presumption. Prediction is subsun^d under this more general 
modal notion of presuiiqjtlon. 

Given the above view that futurity is more of a modal than a 
temporal concept, it follows that the forms used to mark future in 
languages are, in fact, markers of presumptive modality. As such, they 
are employed in all contexts, regardless of the time reference, where 
presumption is involved. Thus, the use of the so-called future tense 
markers in utterances where futurity is not involved is in no way 
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Since past events have become present, they 
have already won their ontological diplomas, 
unlike future events which still exist in a 
limbo of mere possibility. 




"dev^lant" or '^special" as soiae linguists believe (Homsteln 1977) • 
On the contrary, it Is predictable and ejtplalnable. 

In this paper I will examine the non-future uses of the "future 
tense" marker In Tur^sh and show that Turkish presents additional 
support for the above hypothesis. 

Non-future Uses of the Turkish Future Marker 

The morpheme -(yjEjEK Is analysed as the future tense marker 
in Turkish; thus baSla * begin': ba^layalak '(he/she/lt) will begin'; 
gel 'come*; gale]) elm 'I will cone** Yet there are certain contexts 
wSere -(y)E3EK Is used despite the fact that the time reference is not 
future. Observe the following: 

1 . John - a telefon et - ^9 Slmdl uyu - yor ol - ajak 

dat. telephone make - nefj. now sleep - prog, be 
'Don't call Juhn, he wlU be sleeping now.' 

2. John dirndl kiitUphane - de ol - a!|ak 

' nov library - loc. be 
'John will be at the library now. ' 

3* John dun * ku s4nav - i ge6 * mi^ ol - ajak 

yesterday - relative exam - acc. pass - perf. be 

kl yus - u gtil - t^r 

complement face - pass smile - prog. 

'John must have passed yesterday's exam, that is why he looks happy.' 

If. -Dun blrl san - a telefon et - tl 

yesterday someone you - dat* telephone make - past 

-John ol - ajak 
be 

-'Someone called you yesterday.' 
-'That will be John.' 

What seems to be the common element for the appropriate use of these 
*(y)E;|jSK utterancies Is the following: the speaker Is dislocated 
either in place, as in (1-^), or in time, as in (3-^). The speaker Is 
not in a position to make a categorical assertion. However, on the basis 
of his knowledge, he pres^ir^s that the situation holds true (did hold true) 
at the moment of speech (prior to the moment of speech), and he expresses 
this Ify employing *(y)E)|EK . Thus, such utterances involve eplstemlcally 
qualified propositions end *(y)E5EK functions as an eplstemlc modal. That 
this is the case can be seen in the ^mSlI counterparts of these sentences. 
The verbal en-ling *mElI Is the Turkish nfodal that corresponds to English 
must/should^ t i.e.. It Is the necessligr operator in Turkish. Replacing 
-(yJEJEK with -mSlI in (1*if) does not result in any significant change in 



meaning. Gowpsrs (2) with (5). 

5. John l&lmdl kuttiphane - de ol - ntali ..^^ 
now library - loo be 
* Jobn must be at thd libraiy now. ' 

The reader will notice a close parallelism between English and 
Turkish* First, the future oarkers will and * (y)E!iEK are used in contacts 
\i&re futurity is not Involved* Secondly, these contexts seem to overlaps 
with those of the necessity operator so that the substitution of must * 
for will and of -mElI for -(y)E3EK yields only a sligrht change of neaalng^ 

In his attei!5)t to give a unified account of English tenses > 
Homstein (1977) considers all non*future readings of will as "deviant/ 
a& coming from the underlying modal will as opposed to the "normal" uses 
where will is the ten^wral future marker* In his view, the form will 
is aml)iguous between teiaporal' and modal meaning* 

Following Hbmsteln^s line of analysis, ve can do the same for 
Turkish* We can posit homophonous forms -(y)E3EKi 'future marker' and 
-(y)E3BK2 'a modal'; but what would be achieved? Would we be any closer 
to explaining why two totally unrelated languages like Turkish and English 
present strikingly sljullar pictures with regard to their future marker? 
On the contrary, I believe this line of analysis would distort the 
picture by suggesting that what we find In English and Turkish is 
merely accidental* That is, Homstein 's line of analysis would suggest 
that these languages Just happen to have homophonous forms for marking 
future and presumptive modality* Evidence from a variety of languages 
clearly Indicates otherwise* The formal identity between the expressions 
of future and presumptive modality In languages can only be explained by 
recognising their semantic affinity* 

To return to -(y)E3EK^ the ncm-future uses Of this suffix are 
almost always ignored In the grammars of Turkish*^ tftiderhill (1976:280), 
for exan^le, takes the peripherastic form -miS ol+a!lak (perfective 
be +(y)E!lEK ) to be the marker of the "future perfect tense*" This, of 
course, is due to his analysis that *(y)E3EK marks futurity, and only 
futurity, in Turkish* A q^iick glance at o) would reveal that his 
analysis is not viable* What marks future In utterances like (6) is 
not *(y)E3EK , but the future time adverb* 

6* John hafta * ya tes - In - i bitir - mis ol ^ a3ak 

week - dat* thesis - poss* - acc* finish 
'John will have finished his thesis (by) next week** 

In the absence of a future time adveit and/or a future context, the 
event time is not Interpreted to be In the future* In a neutral context, 
(7) can only mean 'I presume thai/ John has finished his thesis by now*' 

7. John tez - in * i bitir - miS ol - ajak 

thesis - poss* acc* finish 

There is an Interesting difference between past and future adverbs 
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In the way they interact with -miS olaHak . Compare (8), (9), and (10). 

8. John OTlen - mlS ola^lak 
get married 
tjohn will hare gotten married (by nov).^ 

9- John ge6en sene erlen - mlS ola^ak 
last year 

f John will have gotten married last year.^ 

10. John sene - ye evlen - mlS olajak 

year - dat. 

t John will have gotten married (by) next year. > . 

*Last year* in (9) Is mderstood to marie the time of the supposed event. 
However, ^next year* In (10) Is Interpreted as a time by ^Ich the 
carriage will have talcen place. In other vords, while the past adveitlal 
marks event tlxie, the future adverbial marks a time subsequent to event 
time at which the results of the event are observable. Let us call 
this * reference time.* 

It seems that In Turkish^ time adverblals In sentence Initial 
position can only mark reference time. If *last year* In (9) is preposed 
to the initial position, the sentence becomes awkward; no such change Is 

observed when *ne3ct year* of (10) undeiigoes preposlng. 

* 

11. ?? Ge&^ sene John evlen - mlS olajak 

last year get married . 
*La3t year John irlll have gotten married.* 

12. sene - ye John evlen - mlS olajak 
year - dat. get marrieS 

*(By) next year John will have gottea married.* 

This difference In the behavior of past and future adverblals 
should not be tak&a as an Indication of the different functions of 
*(y)E3EK (I.e., modal vs. t^oral), for the same facts are observed 
with other modals. As with "(y)E3EK , the perlpherastlc forms consisting 
of the perfective -mlS plus t^e modal can be used both for past and 
future reference. Idoreover, the past and future adverblals present 
the same difference irlth these forms I.e., past adverts marking event 
time, and future adveitlals marking reference time. Compare (8-10) with 
the following; 

13' John evlen - miS ol - mal4 
get married 
tjohn must have gotten married (by now). * 

11*. John on gifia on^e evlen - mlS ol - mal4 

ten day before/ago 
*John must have gotten married ten days ago.* 
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15. John hafta - ya evlea - ml5 ol * malA 

week - dat. 

*(Ut): John must have gotten married (by) next week.* 

16. John efvl^x - niS ol - abll * Ir 

get married perf . be may/can aorlst. 
*John ntay have gotten married (by now). * 

17. John dHa evlen - mlS ol * abll * Ir 

yesterday 

*John nay have gotten married yesterday.* 

18. John yaa - a evlen - mlS ol * abll - Ir 

summer - dat. 
*(Xlt): John may have married (by) next summer.* 

What we observe Is a very consistent pattern for modals in 
Turkish. In this respect, Turkish differs from English, for in the 
latter will have can collocate with future adverblals but may have ^ 
and muat have collocate only with past adverblals, not future adverblals^. 

The use of ^*^(y)E!|EK as the presumptive marker in sentences with 
non-future reference Is not limited to matrix clauses. Compare (19) 
v-iri-th (20): 

19. Mary John - un Slmdl ev - de ol - du - un - u 

gen. now home - loc. be - partlclp. •* poss. - acc. 

soyl - uyor 
say - prog. 

*Maiy says that John is at home now. * 

20. Maiy John - un Simdi ev - de ol * a]ja * in - 4 soyl - uyor 

gen. now home loc. be poss. acc. say - prog 

'Haiy says that John will be at home now.* 

In Turkish, that^ complemeats are genetlve constructions. They require 
that the g^ltlve suffix be attached to the subject NF and that the 
possessive suffix t^at agrees with the subject in number and person be 
suffixed to the participle. The participles are -pIK and ^y)E?|EK and 
choice among them Is^ according to Turkish grammars, governed by tense: 
"The suffix "(y)E3EK Is used when the tense of the corresponding simple 
sentence is future; the suffix ^plg is used in all other cases." (Under* 
hill 1977:322). In the light of (20) we can see that statenents like 
this are not accurate. The difference between (19) and (20) Is clearly 
not one of time but one of presence vs. absence of presumptive modalil^. 
Kow observe the modal ^Sbll in the following: 

21 . llaiy Jphn - un evlen -miS ol - abll - e^je - in - 1 soyl - uyor 

gen. get married perf. be may/can poss - acc. say - prog. 
*Mary says that John may have gotten married (by now).* 
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22. Mary John - un k4rk yaS-in - da ol - a blX* elje * In* 1 s<3yl -Uyor 
gea forlgr year poss» loc* be aayTcan gen* acc* say prog. 
Htery says that John may be forty years old.* 

The modal *EblI Is asblguous between possibility^ ability and 
permission readings. In utterances lllce (21) and (22), where the 
intended meaning is that of possibility^ the use of *(y)E3EK as opposed 
to "Dig Is obligatory. That Is, whenever *Ebll is used as an eplstemic 
aodal. It is ^y)E!lEK and not -DIE that occurs in the clavBe. To put it 
another way, the ambiguous *E5il can be interpreted eplstemically only 
vhen '(y)E!lEK Is present in the clause. This liiplles that there is 
an affinity between eplst«iiic modality and '(y)E3EK^ and It supports 
our claim that *(y)E])E£ is not a slii?>le taiqporal marker. 

So far, we have looked at the use of -(y)E3EK ^ non- future 
contexts. Let us now consider another confe^ where the analysis of 
-(y)E3EK as a mere future tease marker fails. 

Observe the antecedent clause of the following indicative 
conditionals : 

23. John uyu-r - sa SaliS-abll - Ir - Ija 

sleep aorist conditional work may/can aorist 1 sg. 
*If John sleeps, I can work.* 

2k. John evlen - Ir - se Mary 60k sevin - Ir 

get miTrled aorist ccmd. very be happy aorist 
*If John gats married, Ilary will be very happy. * 

25. John telefon ed - er * se beS - de tekrar ara ^ ma 

telephone make aorist condit. five loc. again look for infinitive 

- sin - i soyle 
poss. acc. say 

* If John calls, tell him to call back at five o'clock.* 

Notice that the time reference of these antecedent clauses Is future 
(otherwise we would have -(I)yor for 'present* and ;-DI for *past': cf. 
uyu^r-sa *lf he/she sleepsTT uvS-vor^sa *lf he/she is sleeping*, and 
uyu-dll-ysa *lf he/she slept*), yet we do not find *(y)E3EK . If *<y)E3EK 
were a si]i^)le future tense marker, one would e:Kpect It to occur in these 
clauses. 

The absence of -(y)E3EK in (23 - 25) d)es not, however, mean that It 
never occurs in antecedent clauses. CoHpare (26-2?) with (23-2*f): 

26. John yxy}! - yaHak - sa fialiS - abll - Ir - Ua 

glcop ccnd. work may/con aorist 1 sff* 

*If John Is going to sleep I can work.* 

27. John evlen - e3ek - se Mary 60k sevin - Ir 

get married cond. very be happy aorist- 

*If John Is going to get married, Mary will be very happy. * 

In an antecedent clauae, -^(y)E3EK luplles that the future event is a 



result of a present decision, intention, plan, cause, etc. The main 
clause is dependent, so to speak, on this Present decision etc. and 
not on the future event. For example, (27) can be paraphrased as 
*If John has the intention of getting married (or has decided to get 
married), Haiy will be happ^. * Xn other xiords, Hary will be happy 
if it turns out that John has such an intention. In (2lf), on the 
other hand, Mazy's happiness is dependent on the actualization of 
John^s mairriage. 

It is true that there are cases vhere the element of intention, 
decision, etc. is Implied even in the absence of *(y)E!lEK . Consider 
the following; 

28. Ara^ i - i sat - ar - sa - n ben al - ir - im 

cai ^ss. -acc. sell - aorist - cond. 2 sg* I buy - aorist - 1 sg. 
*If you sell your car, I'll buy it.' 

29. Araba - n - i sat - ar - sa - n ban - a haber ver 

I dat* news give 
*If you sell your car, let me know.* 

The only possible interpretation of (28) is ^If and when you 
decide to sell your car, 1*11 buy it.* tftilike (28), (29) is ambiguous, 
it could mean either *I want to be informed if and when my addrejsee 
sells his car' (i.e., after the selling talces place) or *I want to be 
informed if and when he decides to sell his car. ' 

There is» however, a crucial difference as to the moment of 
decision between (28-29) and their counterparts with ^.(y)E3EK. 

30. Araba - n - i sat - ajak - sa-n ben al - ir - im 

car poss. acc. sell cond2sg. I buy aorist - 1 sg. 

'If you are going to sell your car, 1*11 buy it.* 

31 • ??Araba - n - i sat - ajak - sa - n ban - a haber ver 
car poss. acc. sell cond 2 sg. I dat. news give 

*If you are going to sell your car, let me know. * 

In (30 - 31)» it is no long^ if and when loy addressee decides to sell his 
car, but rather if he presently has the intention/decision to do that. 
I believe (31) is awkvaird because the consequent clause suggests the 
opposite of the antecedent clause, i.e., the consequent clause presupposes 
that the addressee is not in a position to tell 'now' whether or not 
he has such an intention^but the antecedent clause iii^>lies that he is. 
Once we change the consequent clause and make it con^)atible with the 
assun^ticns of the antecedent, (31) becomes perfectly natural. 

32. Araba - n - i sat - aljak - sa - n, sc^yle 

say 

'If you are going to sell your car, tell (me).' 



IJhe naturalness of (32) as opposed to (31) indicates that -(y)E5EK in 
antecedent clauses marks the present intention, decision, etc. of the 
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future action* 

The above hypothesis predicts that» when the verb in the antecedent 
clause denotes a mental and/or psychological state^ * (y)E]lEK would not be 
appropriate* Monnally, no conscious exercise or effort Is required for 
achlevectent of such states and^ therefore^ they cannot be planned^ 
programmed or decided upon* The following unacceptable sentences show 
that this Is precisely what we find; 

33* ??John Mary - 1 sev-ejek-se evlen - Ir 

ace like cond* get narrled aorlst 

*If John Is going to like Mary, he*ll marry (her)** 

3^* ??John Mary - 1 tan4 - ya^ak * sa iS - e al - ±r 

acc* recognize cond. work dat* take aorlst 

*If John Is going to recognise Mary, he*ll hire (her)** 

Now, consider the following sentences: 

35* araba-m - i sat - ajak - sa - m sen al - ir - mi - sin? 
car poss*acc* sell -cond- 1 sg* you buy- aorlst - ques* - 2 sg* 
*If I am to sell ay car, will you hvy (it)?* 

36* sinav*a gir - ejek - se * m san-a haber ver-lr * im 
exam -dat* enter cond* - 1 sg* you -dat* news give -aorlst 1 sg* 
'If I am to take the exam» 1*11 let you know** 

When the speaker and the grammatical subject of the antecedent clause are 
the same person, as in (35 - 36)> the use of - (yjijEK often implies a quasi 
imperative situation in which the speaker Is under the command or order 
of another Individual* It Is understood that the decision Is being 
made by someone other than the speaker himself* Given our hypothesis 
for -(y)E3BK and the semantics of conditionals, it should not be surprising 
that we get a quasl-lmperatlve interpretation* If -(y)E3EK indeed marks 
present intention/decision, as I claim It does» then the decision maker 
in these utterances cannot possibly be the speaker himself* If the 
speaker is the decision maker, his use of a conditional construction would 
violate Grlcean maxims governing conversation; in particular, the maxim 
of quantity whl<ih states that one should make his contribution as 
informative as is required* Whether or not we should analyse the quasi- 
imperative reading of such utterances as conversational in^llcatures^ 
resulting from the interplay of what Is said and the rules of conversation^ 
Is beyond the scope of this paper* It should be pointed out, however, 
that the imperative interpretation of -(y)E)|EK utterances Is not restricted 
to -Hie conditionals* Like English will j *(yjE3EK is frequently used to 
give orders or commands* 

37* Simdl do:ru yata - a gld - ejek - sin 
now straleJit bed - dat* go 2 sg* 

*Mow you will go straight to bed* * 

38. ders - in - l bltlr-meden bu oda ^^dan Sik -mi- yajak - sin 
lesson - poss - acc finish before this room - abl leave - neg 2 sg* 

*you will not leave this room before you finish your lesson** 



Turning back to coadltlonals and antecedent clsnses, the likelihood 
of the fulfillment of a condition is perceived to be greater when -(y)E3EK 
is present than when the aorist morpheme is used* Of course, this is 
only natural in the li^t of what is said above* We can say that the 
fulfillstent of a condition expressed In an antecedent clause containing 
the aorist morpheme is assumed to be merely possible, but In an 
antecedrat clause containing -Cy)E3EK , it is assumed to be probable* 

Conditional sentences proved once again that --(y)E3EK is not a 
mere future marker* Futuri^ In the antecedent clause is not marked by 
-(y)E3ES * When "(y)E)|Eg is used, it Indicates notions like Intention, 
plan, etc* Ija the literature, it has been observed that, typically, 
epistemlc modals do not occur In antecedent clauses where other modalities 
are allowed* The reason for this mii^t be that, since antecedent 
clauses themselves Involve epistemlc modality, it would be redundant 
to employ another epistemlc modal operator* Jn English, for example, 
may and must are Interpreted deontically, marking permission and 
obligation, respectively, when they occur In ^-^cll^'^es* The same is 
true for Turkish* Qivra this, we now find, once again, a parallelism 
between "(y)E3EK and other epistemlc medals* If a future marker is one 
type of epistemlc modality maiker, as we have assumed, then it is 
predictable that future markers would not be allowed in antecedent 
clauses; or if allowed, they TOuld show some other senantic function* 
As we have sera, when -(y)E!)EK occurs in an anteced^t clause, it expresses 
intenticni, decision, etc*, which are not strictly epistemlc concepts* 

Conclusion 

Even in a relatively ife Unstudied langfuage like Turkish, there are 
areas which still require a ntuch more thoroui^i examination* The 
semantics of the verbal suffix -(y}E]|EK is one such area* this short 
paper I have tried to show that tnls suffix has a function in the modal 
system of the language in addition to its function in the tense system* 
The modal function of -(y)E3EK has been totally ignored in the literature* 
X have shown that the atenporal, modal function of this suffix is similar 
to that of the atemporal function of the future marker of an unrelated 
language like English* This similarity can not be accidental, and should 
be assessed in the light of the hypothesis that futurity is as much a 
modal notion as a te3:q>oral one* 

Footnotes 

1. The capital letters stand for morphophonemic representations 

E: /e,. a/ D: /t, d/ 

I: /i, 4/ K: /k, 0/ 

2. Actually, like English must , should, -mElI is ambiguous 
between epistemlc and deontlc readings: 
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eg, Almet Slmdl ev - de ol - mali 
now home - loc, be 

(a) It Is necessary that J'ohn Is at home now (epls), 

(b) John Is obliged to be at home now (deontlcL 

tflth statlve verbs, the eplstemic reading Is more lUcely; the sane Is 
true with perfective and progressive aspect. 

3* In both languages, the use of the future marker l]i^)lles 
stronger presumption than the necessity operator* Yet, t^ere seem to be 
dlffer^ces in the interchangeablllty of the future marker with the 
modal in the two languages. It appears that in English, If t^e 
assui^tlon^ Is Ijased only on clrcucustantlal evidence, will can not be 
used. This Is not so In Turkish, Sentence (3) demonstrates this 
dlffer^ce in that will can not replace must in the English translatlcm, 

Uhderhill (l976), Lewis (1975), and Swift (19^3) do not even 
mentlcm such uses of *(y)EjEK and the grajranars wrltt^ by Turkish 
linguists oft^ spare not more t^an a sentence or so for these, 

5. Homstein (1977) uses these facts related to the adverbial 
collocations of modals as arguments for positing two wills . He 
argues that the fact that will have but not gpist have or may have can 
collocate with future adverblals proves that the will of will have Is 
not a modal. 
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